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CHRONICLE 


Currency Bill Passes Senate.—The Administration 
Currency bill as perfected by the Owen sub-committee 
and ratified by the Democratic caucus was passed in the 
Senate on December 19 by a vote of 54 to 34. The un- 
expectedly large majority of twenty resulted from six 
Republicans and one Progressive cooperating with the 
Democrats. The Republicans who supported the measure 
in the final vote.were Senators Norris, Perkins, Sterling, 
Weeks, Crawford and Jones. The Progressive was 
Senator Poindexter, whose action came as a surprise, as 
he was regarded as one of the old guard reactionaries. 
While the final vote was a striking triumph for President 
Wilson, the real test of strength came a few hours earlier, 
when Mr. Hitchcock, of Nebraska, the one Democrat on 
the committee to stand out against the President’s in- 
sistence for a substantially unamended House bill, offered 
as a substitute the measure he and the Republicans of 
the committee had drafted. The Hitchcock bill was de- 
feated only by the narrow margin of 43 to 41. The bill 
went to conference on Saturday, and an agreement was 
expected on Monday. It will be signed by the President 
without delay. 


Hetch Hetchy Bill Signed.—President Wilson signed 
the bill granting San Francisco water rights in the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley, thus ending the city’s long fight for a 
municipal water supply. His signature was accompanied 
by a statement, in which he said: “I believe the bill to 
be on the whole in the public interest, and I am the less 
uncertain in that judgment because I find it was con- 
curred in by men whose best energies have been devoted 
to conservation and the safeguarding of the people’s in- 
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terests, and many of whom have besides had a long ex- 
perience in the public service, which has made them cir- 
cumspect in ferming an opinion upon such matters.” 


Telephone Trust to Dissolve.—The American Tele- 
graph and Telephone Company, better known as the Bell 
System, has agreed to drop its control over the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, and to reorganize immedi- 
ately under the terms of the Sherman law, at the sug- 
gestion of the Department of Justice. It has voluntarily 
agreed to adjust its business to the conditions of com- 
petition, an important feature of which will be to throw 
open its toll lines to independent companies. Attorney- 
General McReynolds, with the assent of President Wil- 
son, has accepted the reorganization plan, and will not 
proceed with the contemplated suit against the company 
in restraint of trade under the Anti-trust act, 


Peace Treaty with Holland.—Secretary Bryan. and 
Chevalier van Rappard, Minister for the Netherlands, 
agreed last week upon the terms of a peace treaty em- 
bodying the principles of the arbitration plan announced 
early in the present Administration. The principal feat- 
ure of the peace plan, the first negotiated with a Euro- 
pean Power, is a provision for an investigation through- 
out at least one year of any misunderstanding between 
the signatory nations by a commission of five members, 
one to be chosen from each of the contracting countries, 
by their respective Governments; one to be chosen by 
each of the contracting Governments from some other 
country, and the fifth to be agreed upon by the two con- 
tracting Governments. Four peace treaties already 
signed are those with Salvador, Guatemala, Panama 
and Honduras, while Nicaragua and the Dominican Re- 
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public have agreed to the terms of pacts to which those | of law, held that he should have reprieved both, and ten 
nations will become signatories with the United States. | thousand of them took possession of the streets round the 


Negotiations also are in progress with Portugal and 
Switzerland. 


Important New Laws.—Governor Glynn signed the 
Workingmen’s Compensation, Direct Primary and Bal- 
lot Reform Bills, thus making these acts of the Legis- 
lature laws of the Empire State. In a memorandum filed 
with the election bills Governor Glynn calls the meas- 
ures the most important and progressive that have been 
written on the statute books in a generation and gives 
entire credit for their enactment into law to the Demo- 
cratic Legislature and Democratic leaders. The central 
feature of the direct nominations bill is the abolition of 
the state convention and the nomination of all candidates 
by direct vote at official primaries. This includes candi- 
dates for the United States Senate and for the Court of 
Appeals. 


Canada.—Many of the Nanaimo rioters have been 
acquitted ; but eleven of fourteen who were being tried 
together were convicted after the judge had characterized 
the testimony for the defence as rank perjury committed 
at the instigation of a secret organization working by 
terror. He maintained, too, that non-union men had 
equal rights with union men. The Conservatives have 
won the South Lanark and the Macdonald election for 
the Dominion parliament. In the latter Alexander Mor- 
rison, who was unseated for corrupt practices by his 
agents, has been returned by a larger majority than 
before——The popularity of the McBride ministry in 
British Columbia seems to be undiminished. In a bye- 
election in the Islands constituency, the Government can- 
didate was returned by a large majority over the regular 
Liberal nominee and an independent Conservative. 
The closing of British Columbia to labor immigration, the 
means proposed to settle the Indian question temporarily, 
is to be effective orily at the ports. 
Eastern Canada will be open to all that choose to use it. 
——The Western Provinces are pleading before the Rail- 
way Commission in Ottawa for a reduction of rates. The 
railways claim that such a reduction would make their 
operation impossible, as it would mean a loss of 20 to 
30 million dollars for the coming year. 








Great Britain —Mrs. Pankhurst is out of prison again. 
Her many arrests have resulted in this, that she has 
served twenty-five days of a three years’ sentence. It 
looks very like the degradation of criminal justice. The 
suffragists attempted to blow up Holloway Women’s 
Prison, where Rachael Peace is undergoing an eighteen 
months’ sentence for arson and from which Mrs. Pank- 
hurst has just been released. There have been serious 
riots in Manchester. Two young men had been con- 
demned to death for murder. The Home Secretary re- 
prieved one on the ground of mental weakness. The 
mob, which holds itself competent to review all judgments 
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prison where the murderer was executed, destroying 
property, fighting with the police and cursing the Home 
Secretary. It is proposed to set up statues of five 
female saints in the Church of St. Bartholomew the 
Great, in London, in honor of Benjamin Franklin, who 
once worked in a printing shop hard by. “Poor Richard” 
is the last person one would associate with saints, es- 
pecially female saints——-The dispute between the Post 
Office employees and the Postmaster-General is un- 
settled. Extremists are recommending the upsetting of 
the office by the sending of mails to wrong places, the 
American, for instance, to Australia. The corporation 
employees of Leeds are on strike. The gas works are 
idle, the electric power-houses and street cars being oper- 
ated by citizens. The last of the battle-cruisers, the 
Tiger, has just been launched. It is said that her engines 
will be of 100,000 horsepower, giving a speed far beyond 
anything hitherto achieved. 











Ireland.—The conference between the employers and 
the English labor delegates for the settlement of the 
Dublin strike ended in failure. Both parties agree that 
the sympathetic strike should be abandoned, that the em- 
ployer should conduct his business in his own way and 
the employee obey all legitimate orders, that no strike 
should be called without a month’s notice, and that the 
men’s unions should be conducted on trades union lines ; 
but the workers’ representatives demanded complete rein- 
statement of the strikers, and the employers could only 
agree to take back as many as there was room for, and 
to find employment for others as soon as they could. 
Public opinion appears to support the attitude of the em- 
ployers, the demand of the delegates being deemed im- 
possible. The strikers, many of whom have sought rein- 
statement, seem to have lost faith in Larkinism, which 
was not strengthened by Ben Tillett’s advice to Irish 
workmen, “to clear the ring of priests, theologians and 
other scoundrels.” At the annual meeting of the Irish 
Agricultural Organization, Father Finlay, S.J., the chair- 
man, announced that their societies had increased to 
nearly a thousand, their membership to over a hundred 
thousand, and their turnover to more than $10,000,000. 
The movement was spreading so widely and in so many 
different fields, that they looked forward to the time when 
it would give a distinctive character to Irish industry, 
constituting the whole community a truly cooperative 
commonwealth, composed of groups of individuals 
voluntarily combined to benefit themselves by improving 
their industry. The National Education Board has 
issued a report laying the blame of shortage of grants on 
the Treasury, especially for their continued neglect to 
afford facilities or impose regulations with regard to 
teaching of Gaelic or the qualification of teachers. There 
were 668,974 pupils on the rolls, and 8,255 schools in 
operation including 345 convents and 57 monastic institu- 
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tions. Arms in small quantities have been seized here 
and there at Ulster ports and special inspectors have been 
appointed for the purpose at the custom houses. From 
the opinions published in the Dublin papers, it is believed 
that it wa$'the Irish Volunteer movement that stirred the 
Government to action. Sir Edward Carson’s latest 
speeches are less bellicose and are apparently paving the 
way for compromise. 


Rome.—L’Osservatore Romano, the organ of the Vati- 
can, makes an official disavowal of the report that the 
Pope inspired a proposal for reconciliation between the 
Vatican and the Quirinal, which was deduced from the 
speech delivered by the Archbishop of Udine at the Cath- 
olic Congress, in Milan recently. The speech did not 
imply the Holy See’s renunciation of temporal sov- 
ereignty or the Pope’s intention to propose conciliation, 
but was intended merely as an attempt to start a dis- 
cussion of the question of papal independence, which is 
awaiting a solution. A synopsis of the text is given in 
Rome, December 6, 1913. 


Italy.—The foreign policy announced by the King at 
the opening of Parliament was confirmed on December 
16 by the Foreign Minister Marchese Antonio di San 
Giuliano, who declared that the European Powers were 
in accord with regard to the delimitation of Albanian 
territory ; that the Triple Alliance was in no way impaired 
and that the relations between France and Italy were ex- 
cellent. Judging from the utterances of the French press 
the last statement must be accepted with reserve. The 
relations between Germany and Italy the Minister insisted 
were excellent and the friendship with Austria would be 
greater than it now is. It had been agreed by the Powers 
that Turkish territory would be intact and thrown open 
to foreign competition in the economic field. The rela- 
tions with the Balkan States were also declared to be 
cordial. The newly conquered territory of Libya would 
be henceforward held by volunteer troops and would 
probably afford a place for Italian emigrants who might 
be excluded from the United States. As for Free Trade 
it was not yet possible to grant it because of the main- 
tenance of protection in other countries and the need of 
such help for Italian industries. On the 18th a vote was 
taken in the House and the Premier’s speech was ap- 
proved of by 362 against 90. Those who voted against 
were mostly Socialists. Fourteen deputies abstained. 


Spain.—The new Ministry is said to face enormous 
deficits in all the departments, but it appears to have no 
definite program. Nor has it, from all accounts, any 
strong backing in the country, as the Conservative party 
is turning more and more to Maura, who refused to ac- 
cept the position of Premier. A curious case of in- 
subordination is reported in the army. A Colonel of 
Marines named Labrador, who is a Protestant, refused 
‘to attend Mass in a Catholic Church. He is being tried 
for insubordination and the prosecution demands a pen- 




















alty of six years’ imprisonment. That the Irish ele- 
ment still persists in Spain is revealed by the fact that 
Sefior Martin O’Neal, who was once civil Governor of 
Madrid, is expected to be named Inspector-General of 
Police in that city. A battle took place with the Moors 
on December 18, in which Spanish aviators used bombs 
on the enemy with terrible effect. On December 14 
there had been a demonstration of Socialists and Repub- 
licans in Madrid urging the Government to end the war. 
A royal decree has been issued giving administrative 
Home Rule to Catalonia and other sections of Spain. It 
does not concede the complete autonomy which Catalonia 
has long demanded but is regarded as being a long step 
in that direction. 











France—On December 16 the French Government 
instructed its Ambassador in St. Petersburg and its Am- 
bassador in Berlin to inform the St. Petersburg and Ber- 
lin Governments that France had accepted the British 
proposal that Greece be allowed to keep nine out of the 
eleven islands occupied by her during the Balkan war, 
the other two, Tenedos and Imbros, to be returned to 


| Turkey. Italy, in the opinion of the French Government, 


should restore to Turkey the eleven islands still held by 
her since they were occupied during the war in Tripoli. 
Similar instructions were sent to the French Embassy 
in St. Petersburg. On the same day the measures 
authorizing the imposition of an inheritance tax and the 
issue of the proposed Government loan of $260,000,000 
were withdrawn. It was announced that the Govern- 
ment would shortly have ready other bills to be presented 
to the Chamber in their place. Joseph Caillaux, Min- 
ister of Finance, has issued a new circular addressed to 
the banks and the public amplifying the notice sent out by 
the Government in 1907 concerning foreign loans, none 
of which may be listed on the Bourse without the consent 
of the Ministry of Finance. The new circular was made 
necessary, according to the Finance Minister, by the 
efforts of Provisional President Huerta of Mexico and 
of several of the Balkan States and Turkey to arrange 
for loans without the countenance of the French Govern- 
ment, which has the power of affecting the value of any 
loans by refusing to admit them to quotation on the Paris 
Bourse. The circular says this condition relates “not 
only to loans properly so called and consolidated issues 
of every kind, but also to the negotiation of Treasury 
bonds and, generally speaking, of all Treasury operations 
the result of which would be to procure funds for a 
foreign State.” Considerable ill feeling is manifested 
in the press against Italy’s attitude towards France, the 
apparent loss of the Eastern Protectorate furnishing the 
latest reason for offense. 











Belgium.—The creditors of Princess Louise of Bel- 
gium, daughter of the late King Leopold, who have en- 
tered claims against the princess amounting to $2,200,000, 
have agreed to the withdrawal of the case from the courts 
and to abide by the arbitration of two eminent lawyers, 
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to whom the Government will hand over $900,000 for 
equitable distribution after an examination of the claims. 


Germany.—The three National Liberal Representa- 
tives elected to the Diet in Baden by the help of the Centre 
have rejected their supporters and elected a National 
Liberal President. Since it was not consonant with the 
position of the Centre, as the strongest individual party, 
to accept the vice-presidency, no attempt was made by 
it to obtain this office. The National Liberals conse- 
quenily elected a Socialist. The old bloc has thus been 
rehabilitated against the Centre with 38 against 35 votes. 
The strength of “the old dragon” has however been 
greatly broken. The red bloc formerly held 44 out of 
29 places. One more election will most probably seal 
its fate. It is fortunate for the Centrist candidate not 
to have been elected to the presidency, since under the 
existing conditions no effective work could have been 
accomplished and the entire blame would have been cast 
upon the Centrist tactics. A memorable visit has been 
paid to the Bavarian King Ludwig III by the German 
Emperor and Empress. The people of Bavaria have 
given them an enthusiastic reception, and the Emperor 
himself was most effusive in his expressions of congratu- 
lations for the progressive spirit displayed everywhere. 
“God,” he said, “has granted to our fathers to sow upon 
the bloody field of battle that seed which has borne mag- 
nificent fruit.” He then asked whether the sons of such 
fathers were able to develop still more the glorious pat- 
rimony which had been transmitted to them. “The 
mighty progress made by Munich seems joyously to an- 
swer this question with a strong affirmative. My sincere 
wish is that it may ever continue so.” These words are 
a splendid retort made to anti-Catholic journalists who 
believe they must see marks of degeneracy in a Catholic 
land, under a Catholic King and a Catholic President of 
the Ministry. The final and irrevgcable decision has 
been given that Germany will not participate in the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exhibition. Even the question of an appro- 
priation of two million marks for this purpose will not, 
we are told, again be brought before the Reichstag. The 
Central Bureau for participation at the Exhibition has 
been dissolved. Mr. Ballin, the general director of the 
Hamburg-America Line, the leading spirit in this move- 
ment, has himself moved the discontinuance of further 
agitation. His reasons are that a private German ex- 
hibition without public support would not be worthy of 
his country, and that it would show a want of tact to 
continue the propaganda when the Government has 
assumed so decisive an attitude against all public partici- 
pation. The argument had long ago been given that the 
time was now too short to make fitting preparations. 








Austria-Hungary.—The Minister of Commerce, Dr. 
Schuster Edler v. Bonnott, has presented a detailed ac- 
count of economic conditions. He admits that the 
general financial and industrial depression was most 
severely felt in Austria; but he maintains that there is 





no reason for viewing the situation in a spirit of pessim- 
ism. He assured the country that the Austrian industries 
have successfully passed through the crisis and that the 
worst is now over. The money market is showing an 
improvement. A printers’ strike in Prague has caused 
considerable confusion. The six leading morning papers 
have not appeared for several days. Similar conditions 
exist in Upper Austria, and it is feared that the strike 
will extend to Vienna. At Rimabanya the inhabitants, 
in spite of warning given them, have freely partaken of 
the meat of cattle that had suffered from anthrax. In 
consequence two hundred persons have fallen sick and 
doctors have been summoned from Budapest. 








Holland.—By royal Proclamation addressed “To My 
People’ and dated November 21, Queen Wilhelmina 
formally closed Holland’s Centenary Celebration of In- 
dependence. Proudly referring to the national glories 
of the past, and gratefully acknowledging the present 
prosperity of the mother-country and its colonies, Her 
Majesty invoked God’s blessing upon her realm and 
uttered the wish that an unanimity of patriotic sentiment 
on the part of her people, irrespective of rank, condition 
in life or religious convictions, may tend to perpetuate 
Holland’s national independence and prosperity. 


China.—President Yuan Shih-kai is reported to have 
approved of a proposal to terminate definitely the Chinese 
Parliament, because it has enacted no important law in 
the seven months of its existence, and will not do so if it 
be permitted to continue for a hundred years. 


Crete.—The formal annexation of the Island of Crete 
to Greece was carried out on December 14. King Con- 
stantine personally ran up the Hellenic flag over the fort. 
People flocked to the capital from all parts of the island 
and from Greece, and tumultuously greeted the king, the 
crown prince, Premier Venizelos, and the other Min- 
isters. A Te Deum in the cathedral was attended by the 
foreign consuls. The Island of Crete was finally evacu- 
ated on February 15 last by the protecting Powers, Great 
Britain, Russia, France and Italy. A detachment of 
British marines hauled down the flag of the Powers, 
which had flown since 1898, as well as that of Turkey, 
which had first been raised over the island in 1669. 


India.—The Madras Government has sanctioned a 
grant of Rs. 1,000 from the provincial funds to Father 
A. Steichen, S.J., Professor of Physics in St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, towards the expenses of conducting 
experiments in connection with the radio-activity of 
thermal springs in the Presidency. Father Steichen will 
be permitted to draw from the grant in such instalments 
as he may desire, and he will be requested to submit to 
the Government, through the Surgeon-General of Madras, 
a detailed report of the results of his researches. Col- 
lectors of the districts are requested to render all neces- 
sary assistance to Father Steichen in carrying out the 
proposed investigation. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


A New Year’s Gift to Labor 


Perhaps the most important labor measure passed in 
the State legislatures of our country during many years 
is the Workmen’s Compensation Bill, drafted and signed 
by Governor Glynn, of New York, and to go into effect 
on the first day of January, 1914. The universal favor 
with which it has been received on all sides is hardly less 
remarkable than the promptness and unanimity with 
which it was passed after a first attempt had miscarried 
fifteen years ago, and a second had been pronounced to 
be unconstitutional. 

“The important and triumphant fact,” said the Gov- 
ernor in performing what he considers to be one of the 
crowning acts of his administration, “is that New York 
has at last placed itself at the front of humanitarian 
States. It has declared that its helpless citizens, maimed 
and cast aside in the battle for existence, will be cared 
for to the best of New York’s ability. It has put its 
hand to the declaration that a commonwealth of 11,000,- 
000 Americans will deal with its injured workmen in 
justice and not solely in charity.” 

Workmen’s compensation laws of various kinds have 
already been passed by twenty-two States of the Union; 
but the present one, in the opinion of Samuel Gompers, 
President of the American Federation of Labor, is the 
best in the land, and the best, he believes, in any country. 
“It is humane, fair and just to the employer, as well as to 
the employee. It will-work out equitably for both sides.” 
Universal gratification was likewise expressed at its pass- 
ing by the Convention of the National Civic Federation, 
made up of representatives of labor and capital, together 
with other public spirited citizens. 

The principle itself of workmen’s compensation laws 
is now in practice accepted throughout the world. The 
joint commission appointed by the Civic Federation for 
the study of such laws in the various States thus reported 
the general satisfaction expressed at their successful 
operation: 

“The litigation between employer and employee arising 
out of personal injuries has practically ceased to exist in 
‘most of the States which have enacted compensation 
laws. The objections raised by either side prior to the 
enactment of compensation acts have been mostly removed 
by experience under the acts. The principle of com- 
pensation is now thoroughly established; the only prob- 
lems for the future relate to the nature of the legislation 
and the methods of administration.” 

The principle in question, as conceived in modern legis- 
lation is, that “the economic cost of accidents” should be 
considered as part of the necessary expense of production. 
While the suffering is thus to be borne by the injured 
workman, and a certain expense is entailed upon the em- 
ployer, the general burden will be divided among the 








consumers of the article whose production necessarily 
implies the constant risk of accidents. 

The present law is built up largely upon similar acts 
already in force in many States of the Union and in 
various countries of Europe. It does not include all 
trades, but only such as are in themselves certainly or 
probably dangerous. About forty groups of industries 
are thus expressly mentioned by name. As in other 
similar acts the compensation is two-thirds of the average 
wage. In case of total permanent disability this payment 
continues for life; but where the disability, though total, 
is only temporary, the compensation is not to exceed 
$3,500. If the injury is partial the payment is two-thirds 
of the loss of wages. It may run from fifteen weeks for 
the loss of a little finger to 288 weeks for the loss of a 
leg. The payment for compensation can in no case ex- 
ceed twenty dollars per week. 

To save, as far as possible, the lives and limbs of in- 
jured workmen, careful provision is made to secure 
prompt medical or surgical treatment; the assistance of 
nurses and hospital services; medicines, or whatever ap- 
pliances may be needed, during sixty days. Funeral 
charges are likewise provided for, but must not exceed 
one hundred dollars. 

In case of death the family of the deceased workman is 
not neglected. The surviving wife receives during her 
widowhood thirty per cent. of the wages formerly earned 
by her dead husband, with two years compensation in one 
sum upon remarriage. If there be a child or children 
under eighteen years of age the additional amount of ten 
per cent. of such wages is to be given for each child 
until it reaches the age of eighteen, provided that the 
total amount does not exceed two-thirds of the wages 
in question. In every case payment is to be made two 
weeks after the occurrence of an accident, thus allowing 
sufficient time for due investigation. 

The law further provides for a commission of five 
members with the duty of administration. They will 
classify risks and adjust insurance premium rates on 
every injury covered by the bill, basing them on the 
hazards of the employment and the payrolls of the em- 
ployers, who are made responsible for the entire com- 
pensation. 

Employers may, therefore, satisfy their obligation 
under the law by paying into the State treasury the 
premiums assigned to them. Injured workmen, or their 
dependents, in case of death will then be paid out of this 
fund. The employer is freed from all further liabilities, 
nor can he be sued for damages. Individual employers, 
however, may be authorized by the commission to pay 
directly as each injury occurs, if they can financially be 
held responsible. They may, however, make compensa- 
tion through a mutual insurance or stock insurance asso- 
ciation. In each case the amount to be paid must be fixed 
by the commission, and the compensation itself must pass 
through its hands. In certain cases an appeal may be 
made to the Appellate Division. 
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All these conditions protect the injured workman 
against unfair dealing. Most important in this respect is 
the clause which saves the employee from all expense and 
hazard of litigation in case compensation should not be 
made according to law. In place of an unequal contest 
between him and perhaps a powerful corporation, the 
commission itself will sue for compensation in the name 
of the people of the State of New York, and at the ex- 
pense of the State. 

In order, on the other hand, to safeguard the em- 
ployers in the designated groups of industries, permission 
is extended to them to form into associations for accident 
prevention, and to make rules for this purpose. An in- 
spector or expert may then be appointed to guarantee 
their observance. They may finally make recommenda- 
tions for the fixing of just premiums according to the 
risks incurred. 

Those responsible for drawing up the bill do not claim 
for it perfection. Labor men may desire the inclusion 
of all trades, with the possible exception of certain em- 
ployments definitely named. Employers on their side 
might complain that the entire weight of insurance is 
made to rest upon their shoulders. It is difficult to ob- 
serve an absolute balance of justice. In his “Moral- 
philosophie,” Victor Cathrein, S.J., writes upon this sub- 
ject : 

“There are two possible ways of making provision 
for accidents incurred by workingmen in the per- 
formance of their labor functions. According to one 
view the duty of the employer is regarded as a duty 
of offering compensation to the injured workingman ; 
but he can free himself from this obligation by prov- 
ing that the injury was incurred through the fault of 
the employee. The other view considers the duty of 
the employer to consist in a care for his employees 
imposed upon him by the State for reasons based 
upon the common good. This latter way has been 
taken in Germany (law of June 6, 1884). We said 
that the duty falls upon the employer, because it is 
he likewise who profits by the workingman. No 
justification can be urged for placing the burden of 
insurance upon the tax payers, except in so far as an 
important branch of industry would not be able to 
raise the required insurance money without incurring 
destruction.” (JI, art. 1X, p. 599.) 


It is difficult to make application of abstract principles 
to such questions. The justice of the present and other 
compulsory insurance laws will necessarily depend upon 
the wages which the workers in the various industries are 
actually receiving and on the amount of compensation 
money or insurance they are to draw, not to mention 
many other important considerations. There is, however, 
in all such legislation not the slightest approach to Social- 
ism, as good people may be inclined to fear. Only in 
case the State itself is made responsible for the payment 
of compensation or insurance does the principle of State 
Socialism enter. The common good alone can, under 


certain limited circumstances, justify any demand upon 
the tax payer in such cases. 








The importance of workingmen’s compensation acts or 
similar laws is evident from two reasons. The first is 
the frequency of industrial accidents, to which Governor 
Glynn himself calls attention when he says, that in the 
State of New York alone every year seventy thousand 
workmen are injured and a thousand killed in the course 
of their employment. “Directly and indirectly at least 
three hundred thousand people are seriously affected by 
these accidents.” The second reason is the inadequacy of 
the old liability system. We need but give a single in- 
stance out of thousands. 

Paul Golick, an Austrian laborer, secured judgment in 
the sum of $1,253.30 for personal injuries which had 
crippled him for life. The case had been long in the 
courts and when the decision was finally given the ex- 
penses of the litigation and the fees of his attorneys ab- 
sorbed the entire amount of compensation accorded him. 
He was left penniless in his misfortune. Such cases were 
far from uncommon under the old system. “At present,” 
wrote a New York journal only two years ago, “the 
money is largely absorbed in lawsuits, profits of insurance 
companies, and administrative expenses. Only a fraction 
of it reaches the injured or their families, even that often 
long after the time when it was most needed, and even 
then in very unequal and arbitrary amounts.” 

We may add here the statement of Governor Glynn, 
that such laws, when wisely and justly made, are “the 
one thing best calculated to discourage social unrest, and 
to convince every worker that there is no real conflict 
between capital and labor, but rather a recognized com- 
munity of interest.” 

A desire has been widely and strongly expressed by 
employers of labor for uniform Workmen’s Compensation 
laws throughout all the States. This sentiment was clearly 
voiced at the recent convention of the National Civic 
Federation. The more widely such legislation is spread, 
if the true interests of all parties are taken into account, 
the greater the blessing for both capital and labor, the 
more certain the earliest possible introduction of every 
device for the saving of life and limb. 

In conclusion, the moral of it all is, that we are only 
beginning to adjust ourselves to conditions for which the 
solution would have been prepared three centuries ago, if 
the influence of the Church upon economic progress had 


not been stayed by the Reformation—if the natural de-" 


velopment of the gilds had not been made impossible by 
depriving them of their one principle of vitality, their 
Catholic character and spirit. 

Josep HUussLern, s.yJ. 


Madame Montessori 


Somehow one realizes that the charge was bound to 
come, yet is one hard put to explain the need of it. Of 
its lack of truth there is scarcely reason to say a word. 
The Jesuits—the whole force of the Jesuit priests is 
aligned in opposition to Dr. Montessori, “the woman who 
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is revolutionizing theories of child culture, as did Froebel 
and Pestalozzi’! Miss Margaret Naumberg, a specialist 
in social research, who took under Dr. Montessori her 
training course for teachers, and who is now undertaking 
to carry out the Montessori ideas in a Settlement house 
in New York City, makes the statement in the Outlook 
of December 13. Through Jesuit influence, she writes, 
the Dottoressa has felt the unofficial censure of the Cath- 
olic Church. Personally the Jesuits have tried to dis- 
suade her from carrying on and developing her method, 
and they have been successful in preventing the founda- 
tion of a Montessori school in Ireland. The Irish priests, 
such is Miss Naumberg’s naive explanation, were con- 
sulted by the Irish people when the project was first 
under discussion. The priests, through their close-linked 
chain of connection with Rome, and with the ever-present 
and always meddling Jesuits, as the Outlook writer im- 
plies, had been advised to prevent the founding of any 
Montessori schools, and they obeyed orders. 

All of which, if the enthusiastic New York expert in 
Montessori methods will pardon the saying, is rank bosh. 
Had Miss Naumberg so desired she might have informed 
herself accurately regarding the opinion most Jesuit ex- 
perts have conceived of Madame Montessori. It was well 
outlined in an article which appeared in AMerica, Novem- 
ber 15, of the current year. The writer of that article 
gave this fair and just appreciation of the Dottoressa as 
a teacher: 


“Maria Montessori is an earnest woman of high 
purpose, great zeal and astounding activity. She 
has dedicated her life to the education of children; 
and unlike many teachers, doomed to die without 
a vision of the good which they have done, she is 
already enjoying the reward of her work. Defective 
though her methods are in some essential details, 
yet many of them are admirable for the practical 
turn which they give to important truths of child 
psychology. Few methods of teaching make better 
use of the child’s instinct for play. Few catch the 
young imagination more easily or hold it more firmly. 
Fewer still are more insistent on the necessity of 
directing childish whims into ethical channels.” 


This is scarcely the language of a loyal member of an 
organization whose influence has been such as to make 
fall upon Madame Montessori the unofficial censure of the 
Catholic Church. But it is not the first time that the 
bogey of Jesuit opposition has been called in to lure to a 
cause the protection and patronage of men and women 
who, despite fancied enlightenment, are still inspired by 
the romanticists’ pictures of Jesuit guile and cunning. 
Thankful for small favors one ought to be, no doubt, and 
a favor it probably is in the minds of such as the Out- 
look writer to be deemed powerful enough to dominate 
through our close-linked chain of connections with Rome 
the entire Catholic Church. We fear, however, that the 
able and high-class men who guide the destiny of the 
Irish Catholics will not consider it a compliment to be 
informed by so strong and truth-loving a review as the 











Outlook claims to be, that “they obeyed orders” in refus- 
ing to encourage a Montessori foundation for their little 
ones. 

Ours is a day that boasts its eagerness for research 
and that applies its powers to the psychology hidden in 
every phase of human activity. One might make a 
profitable psychologic study, it may be suggested, of the 
injection by certain good people of the Jesuit into prac- 
tically every turn of affairs that marks the day’s routine. 
We who know ourselves best, are in a continual whirl of 
amazement at the astounding efficiency men predicate of 
us. Men, we are, inspired by high ideals; men, we are, 
of long and wearing training to fit ourselves to work for 
these ideals; men, who have a definite and fixed policy 
in the pursuance of that work; men, who care not a whit 
for the changing vagaries of the political and social life 
about us if we be but allowed in peace to follow our call 
to spread God’s great glory through the lives of men; 
men, who know not and seek not the thrill that comes 
with power and place and name and fame—but who are 
quite content to toil on, eager only to do what we believe 
to be God’s blessed will, and to hold fast to what we be- 
lieve to be God’s living truth. 

Yet there is scarcely a ripple that appears in the vast 
sea of human effort which does not bring from some one 
the cry: the Jesuits! Nothing is too monstrous for our 
scheming; nothing too brazen for our self-assurance; 
nothing too petty for our inordinate desire to rule and 
control. Only a month or two ago a reverend leader in 
some social uplift work here in New York had us marked 
as the head and front of the conspiracy to depose the 
State Executive, then on trial. And now, si parva licet 
componere magnis, we are gravely charged with being 
the huge obstacle upreared to close the path leading to 
the triumph of a new apostle in the science of child- 
training. 

May we not, as other men, have our opinions? And if 
we are able to defend these opinions, is the faculty a 
crime? May we not admit the claims Madame Montes- 
sori possesses to high place among the teachers of little 
ones and yet point out that when that lady separates 
speculation from practice and begins to philosophize, she 
shows that she neither understands the problems at issue 
nor their bearing on practical life? May we not, without 
meriting the charge of an opposition powerful enough to 
bring upon her the unofficial censure of the Catholic 
Church, point out that her philosophy is false, and that, 
strangely enough, it is in flat contradiction to the plans 
and devices and instruction explained in her own volume 

on the “Montessori Method”? May we not condemn, as 
others condemn, the mistake an earnest, well-intentioned 
woman makes when she forgets the lessons of man’s 
essential freedom of wil! which her own experience as a 
teacher has taught her, and permits herself to be be- 
guiled into the defence of an absurd determinism which 
makes vice and virtue and character depend on our organ- 
ism? Madame Montessori is not the first gifted teacher 
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who, wandering far afield from the region of proper 
intellectual effort in which her rare endowments give her 
excellence, has lost herself in the misty pathways of a 
science quite beyond her chosen specialty. 

A principal of one of New York’s public schools point- 
edly suggests the unreasonableness of allowing oneself 
to be carried away in the whirl of laudatory exploitation 
unwise friends are now using to advertise the amiable 
lady lately come among us to explain her system of 
child-training. He does not condemn the system out- 
right. On the contrary, he agrees that the Montessori 
method “has revived an interest in some of the funda- 
mental principles of education which many teachers, 
through too great insistence of dull routine in their class- 
rooms, have forgotten. It has revived the importance 
of appealing to the self-activity of childhood; of taking 
reasonable account of the play instincts of children, and 
of making use of the graphic and objective methods of 
presentation.” But all of these.good qualities do not at 
all import the revolutionizing of the entire educational 
method of the world which Madame Montessori’s ad- 
mirers extravagantly claim for the Dottoressa’s system. 
“A generation ago,” he reminds us, “the kindergarten 
was going to effect a similar upheaval—to-day it is rele- 
gated to its proper place, the infant period of training. 
The Montessori method may modify in some way our 
present kindergarten system, but it will no more revolu- 
tionize elementary school methods than the enthusiastic 
theories of Froebel have done.” One wonders whether 
this New York Public School Principal is a Jesuit in 
M,. J. O'Connor, s.J. 


disguise. 


The Social Movement in Ireland* 


The space which the Dublin strikes have recently filled 
in our cable news and the Syndicalist principles on which 
their fomenters have based them have made it clear that 
the social or socialist menace has reached Ireland in its 
most aggravated form. Those who have read Father 
Slater's recent articles on the social action of the Irish 
clergy, and the “Handbook of Catholic Charitable and 
Social Works,” by Father McDonnell, S.J., of the Jrish 
Messenger, will also know that Ireland is not unprepared 
for the problem that confronts her. The pamphlets be- 
fore us, with the promise they give of a further com- 
prehensive study of social needs and the working out of 
preventive remedies, give additional assurance that the 
leaders of thought in Ireland are alive to the dangers 
of the hour and amply equipped to meet them. 

The idea of establishing the Social Action Series ap- 
pears to have originated in a course of Lenten lectures 
by Rev. L. McKenna, S.J. They dealt with the relations 

*Social Action Series: The Social Question, by Rev. P. J.. 
Connolly, S.J., and six penny booklets on The Church and The 
Workers, by Rev. L. McKenna, S.J., Dublin: The Jrish Mes- 
senger. Brooklyn: The International Truth Society. In one 


volume, 35 cents. 








| tioned off into a score or more divisions and subdivisions 


of the Church to (1) Labor, (2) Working Men, (3) 
Working Women, (4) The Working Child, (5) Trades 
Unions, and (6) Social Work; and they were so simple, 
sane and practical in their treatment of principles and 
plans, so directly applicable to Ireland’s needs, and dis- 
tinctively Irish in their coloring, that there was a wide 
demand for their publication and for a further develop- 
ment of the schemes of social betterment they had adum- 
brated. The editor of the Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart, which with its numerous cheap but precious pub- 
lications has rendered invaluable service in our day to 
Ireland’s material as well as spiritual interests, met the 
demand by announcing a continued series of popular 
booklets on the countless variety of subjects involved in 
the social question, along the lines which Father Mc- 
Kenna had so happily sketched. 

An introductory pamphlet by Rev. P. J. Connolly, S.J., 
states the fundamental principles and outlines the wide 
and well-considered program. The two main sources of 
the Capital and Labor conflict and its causes—the Lib- 
eral or Capitalistic School claiming absolute right for the 
individual to complete liberty of economic action, and 
the Socialist School demanding the abolition of that lib- 
erty and the absorption of the individual in the State— 
are both the offspring of Protestantism, which, proclaim- 
ing on the one hand individualism in religion opened the 
way for individualism in economics, and asserting on the 
other the supremacy of reason as against authority, gave 
the keynote for the Jacobin rationalistic interpretation 
of “liberty, equality, fraternity,” premises that found their 
logical consequence when “socialism, organized and 
aggressive, stepped from the brain of Karl Marx.” Be- 
tween the two stands the School of Christian Justice and 
Charity, teaching the duties as well as rights of em- 
ployers and employed, and that the function of the State is 
neither to do everything itself nor to let everything alone, 
but wisely to assist the doers. The Church, which twice 
triumphed over similar but far more aggravated evils, first 
by abolishing the slave labor that prevailed throughout 
the Roman Empire, and second by establishing or en- 
couraging the labor and art Gilds of the Middle Ages and 
otherwise curbing the despotism of feudal kings and 
barons, has alone authoritative knowledge of the true 
remedy and the power to apply it. She has already 
spoken in the voices of Leo XIII and Pius X, who have 
both urged, as against socialist and capitalist combina- 
tions, counter-organizations of workmen actively co- 
operating on the Christian basis of mutual rights and 
obligations. Such clubs and unions have spread through 
Belgium, Germany, France, Italy, in multiplied but well- 
ordered variety, and their prolific literary output has 
been educating the world in practical social science. 

The Messenger series proposes to profit by their ex- 
perience, keeping, however, Irish needs and conditions 
chiefly in view, and contributing not a little of its own 
that is illuminative. It embraces ten sections, each por- 
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for separate treatment. Starting with the declarations 
of Leo XIII and Pius X, that the Church’s teachings 
alone can end or calm the conflict and the diffusion of 
Christian principles can best promote the real economic 
interests of the people by forming the workers into a 
compact Christian body, the first section is devoted to 
“Principles and Schools.’ The brochures under this head 
will embrace the Social Question in Ireland, its Origin, 
Character and Remedy; the Social Principles of the New 
Testament, of the Fathers, of the Schoolmen, of Luther 
and his followers, of the French Revolutionists, and the 
Influence of each on Society ; Economic Life in the Mid- 
dle Ages, the Social Encyclicals of the Popes, the various 
Socialist Schools—of Karl Marx, the Fabians, Syndi- 
calists, English Labor Party, etc., and finally the Catholic 
School, and the true solution of the question. 

This alone is a huge program, but we have not yet 
reached one-tenth of its scope. “The Civilizing Action 
of the Church,” tracing true civilization and its manifold 
influences through the centuries, and comparing it with 
paganism and Protestantism as factors in human progress, 
will contain fourteen treatises, ending in the “Part 
Played by Ireland in European Civilization.” “Centres 
of Catholic Social Action” will take us in separate ex- 
cursions through the principal European countries and 
return us in the end to “North and South America”; and 
some twenty biographies of “Catholic Social Leaders” 
will introduce us to the principal social workers of the 
world. Religion, Tradition, National Character, The 
Press, Invention and Imitation, The Great Man, General 
Tendencies, the Novel, the Drama, etc., are some of the 
subjects that come under “Social Factors”; and the 
greatest of social factors, “The Family,” has some fifty 
admirably differentiated sub-headings that indicate not 
only deep insight into the dangers that beset the founda- 
tion of society, but also practical knowledge of the most 
efficient methods of averting them. Commencing with 
“Infant Mortality” and ending with “Marriage Dowry,” 
they range through medical inspection, sanitary homes, 
workmen’s gardens, food, drink, fresh air supply, the 
mother, the boy, the child, domestic economy, amuse- 
ments, educative helps, and how all these and kindred 
questions have been handled in other lands. This and 
“The Organization of Women Workers,” which in a 
dozen headings would seem to exhaust that difficult ques- 
tion, should form a subject of useful even if endless dis- 
cussion at women’s clubs and social service societies. 

They are of no less concern to men, who are further 
provided with fruitful material for thought and action in a 
series of articles on “Organization of Labor,” comprising 
the history, constitution, object and need of trade corpora- 
tions and unions; the trade, socialist, Catholic, and revo- 
lutionary unions of Europe and America; mixed cor- 
porations of employers and employed, and of Catholic 
and Protestant workmen; strikes, wage, working and 
non-working hours, the ideal garden and factory city, 
“Cooperative Stores and Factories” deal chiefly 
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with European experiments and the practicability of their 
adaptation to Ireland, but the “Factory for American 
Boots,” “The Syndicalist and Cooperative Movements 
Compared,” and “How the Small Shopkeeper Can Hold 
His Own against the Big Establishment,’ should also 
prove interesting here, as will certainly the treatment of 
the thirty distinct subdivisions of “Agricultural Organ- 
ization.” They deal historically and practically with 
rural banks, State aid, cooperation, transit, afforestation, 
tariff, stock, vegetables, land culture, gardening, water 
power, fisheries, hygiene, agricultural schools, etc. Two 
are entitled, “Farmers’ Union of U. S. A.” and “Report 
of the American Commission of Agricultural Inquiry” ; 
nine expound the “Problem of Rural Poverty in Ireland,” 
and five treat of “Model Parishes and Their Leaders,” 
“Pen-pictures of Ideal Parishes,” and “A Social Pro- 
gram for Home Rule Ireland.” A list of Social Institutes 
and of standard books on social questions completes the 
introductory sketch of the entire program. 

The first six pamphlets give promise of capable and 
practical work. Consisting each of about 8,000 words in 
some twenty pages, they are popular in style and price, 
and more original in conception and exposition than one 
is wont to expect in such treatises. This is attributable in 
some degree to the influence of the Gaelic movement, 
which is responsible for much of the literary power and 
fecundity of modern Irish writers who have gone back 
for inspiration to the thoughts and works and Catholic 
traditions of their race. The author, having won the 
highest University honors in ancient and modern litera- 
ture, applied himself to the study of his ancestral language, 
in which his “Gaelic Phrase-Book” is a witness to his 
success; and spending his vacations among his Gaelic- 
speaking countrymen, he acquired an intimate knowledge 
of their wants and ways, which he has put to good use in 
the opening numbers of this series. He has mastered 
much more than a book knowledge of the subject. He is 
able to picture from actual observation the specific injus- 
tices under which the various strata of the people are 
laboring, and the sincerity of his sympathy is manifest. 
In advocating reforms and an organized system of social 
works, he recalls the days when Ireland had her own 
civilization. Then “the skilled artisan ranked high in the 
social scale, was assigned lands for his support, and all 
were paid wages fixed by law, and were free to form 
corporations in their interests. The Irish system limited 
the powers of the chieftain and of the rich, and guarded 
jealously the rights and welfare of the poor.” It was 
therefore that Irish chiefs were often found willing to 
become feudal lords under the English Crown, and the 
clansmen clung desperately to the ancient Irish system. 

To restore the principles of that system, which like its 
people though long decried is now coming to its own, 
and to apply them to modern conditions by establishing a 
chain of social works in every town and hamlet and 
rural district of Ireland, is the laudable purpose of the 
Irish Social Series. This sketch of its program should 
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make it clear that its usefulness will not be confined to 
Ireland. With us capitalism and labor have struck 
harder blows and raised louder and more discordant 
cries, and those among us who have been trying to solve 
the question and avert the menace it portends, will wel- 
come Irish assistance, not for the first time, and look 
forward anxiously to the completion of this notable ex- 
position of the true solution. M. KENNY, S.J. 


An Anglican Bishop on His Church 


The Church of England Bishop of Zanzibar is utterly 
dissatished with the state of his denomination, and with 
the very best of reasons. He has, therefore, addressed 
an open letter on the subject to the Bishop of St. Albans, 
which every Episcopalian ought to ponder deeply and 
pray over earnestly. Three things trouble him. First, 
the growth of Modernism in the Church of England, not 
only unchecked and unrebuked, but tolerated and even en- 
couraged, finding its latest expression in the collection of 
essays under the title “Foundations,” according to which 
a minister may “ deny the trustworthiness of the Bible, 
the authority of the Church, and the infallibility of 
Christ.” Were he nearer England than is Zanzibar he 
would have omitted the “may,” for he would have known 
that many clergymen of the establishment actually do 
deny these fundamentals. 

His second grievance is the formal alliance of the 
Bishops of Mombasa and Uganda with the missionaries 
of other Protestant denominations in Africa, which was 
crowned by the celebration by the former of an evening 
communion in the Presbyterian church at Kikuyu, and the 
admission to it of the delegates to the conference held 
there by the Church of England and other Protestant 
missions. This act he characterizes very justly as “noth- 
ing less than heresy regarding the meaning and value of 
Episcopacy.” 

The third cause of dissatisfaction touches the Bishop 
of St. Albans himself, and is probably the reason moving 
him to address that prelate. One of the editors of the 
book “Foundations” was a chaplain of the Bishop of 
St. Albans, who on that account invited him privately to 
resign his chaplaincy. So far, so good. But shortly 
afterwards a clergyman was denounced for invoking the 
Blessed Virgin and the Saints. Here the bishop did not 
act quietly, but inhibited him publicly from officiating in 
his diocese. On this difference of treatment the Bishop 
of Zanzibar comments vigorously: 


“. . . Surely Mr. Streeter’s theory is a million 
times more dangerous to souls and more harmful 
to the Church’s witness than is the action of Dr. 
Langford-James. For the one robs us of Christ and 
Church and Bible, while the other merely ventures 
to speak, here and now, with those in whose com- 
pany he hopes to spend eternity. Had you 


measured both priests by the standard of antiquity, 
Dr. Langford-James would have been reproved for 
holding an unauthorized service and commended for 





his piety; while Mr. Streeter would have been pub- 
licly condemned and inhibited. Had you measured 
them both by the present faith and practice of the 
whole Episcopate of East and West, the Doctor 
would again have been at once reproved for a tech- 
nical illegality and excused for his devotion, while 
your chaplain would have been forbidden to enter 
your churches. By what measure, then, if I may 
ask the question, has your lordship meted out their 
punishments ?” 

What, then, asks the Bishop of Zanzibar, is the mind 
of the Church of England? He adds that the “whole 
Church of God” is waiting for the answer. This is 
hardly true. But what is true is that all heaven is wait- 
ing for the bishop’s own personal solution. He has re- 
ceived a great light regarding the essential character of 
the Church of England. How is he going to use it? His 
answer is for the moment disappointing. “In the dark- 
ness of our days,” he says, “the one only rule that serves 
is to do His will and guard His flock until the Ecclesia 
Anglicana find her mind and her voice and tell us for 
what it is she came into the world. If she have need of 
us to Catholicize the heathen world for Christ, I am at 
her service now as always. But if to Protestantize the 
world, and modernize the Faith, be the works she under- 
takes, I, for my part, have no longer place or lot within 
her borders. Let the Ecclesia Anglicana declare herself, 
that we may know our fate.” 

There are two ways of speaking ; by word, and by deed. 
By word, the Church of England will never declare her- 
self: by deed she has been doing so consistently ever 
since her creation nearly four centuries ago. May the 
Bishop of Zanzibar grasp this fact and fulfil his pledge! 
He, and all who with him are facing the facts, have the 
prayers of tens of thousands to help them. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





Changes in Holland’s Politics 


The present Dutch Parliament is likely to become 
notable for political surprises. One may be the breaking 
up of the Coalition of Catholics and Protestants. Since 
1887 a community of interests has kept them politically 
united outside as well as inside of Parliament. But now 
it looks as if they were about to part company, if not in 
concerted parliamentary action, at least at the ballot box. 
The reason is that the present administration is about 
to introduce a measure for revising the Constitution and 
enlarging the national franchise. The anti-revolutionary 
division of the Coalition—Dr. Kuyper’s following—ap- 
pears to be decidedly opposed to any revision unless the 
measure likewise embodies an equitable adjustment of the 
present School law; the Christian Historicals, though 
probably not averse to the Government proposal, so far 
remain non-committal, while the Catholic press has been 
extensively discussing whether it would be for the best 
interests of Catholics to follow the anti-revolutionaries 
in their stand-pat policy or not. 

Such a policy, it is argued, might or might not prove 
successful in overturning the present Cabinet and in re- 
storing eventually a Christian administration. But that 
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plan was tried in 1886, when the Conservative party also 
refused to support a revision of the Constitution on the 
same score, and subsequently met with defeat at the 
ballot box. On the other hand the existing franchise, 
with its complicated classification of voters, is considered 
in many respects out of joint with the times. Besides, 
any extension of the franchise and reform of the electoral 
law as contemplated by the Government would greatly 
increase the Catholic vote and raise the number of its 
representatives in Parliament from twenty-five, as at 
present, to at least thirty. With such an increased repre- 
sentation, it is confidently maintained, Catholics would be 
in a position at any time they saw fit, to bring about a 
settlement of the vexed school question. The drift of 
Catholic opinion seems to be decidedly opposed to adopt- 
ing the intransigeant policy of the anti-revolutionaries 
on this particular point ; hence a split is imminent. 

The city of Zaandam is known to national fame for 
the number of its windmills and also as the centre of an 
extensive lumber trade. Abroad it is famous as the place 
where Czar Peter the Great of Russia in 1697 spent sev- 
eral months incognito, being engaged the while as a 
simple journeyman ship builder. The humble hut he 
occupied, like Lincoln’s log cabin, has been reverentially 
preserved, encased in an outer shell of brick, and is an 
object of much interest to travellers. But greater no- 
toriety than either of the foregoing reasons conferred 
has been gained by the fact that last summer Zaandam 
fell under Socialist control. The result promises to be 
similar to other experiments in this line made in some 
cities of the United States. The “velvet” of salaried 
offices is greatly enjoyed by the comrades, who are re- 
ported as exploiting the municipal milch cow for all she 
is worth and depleting the treasury, much to the disgust 
of taxpaying citizens. 

The latest rebuff administered to the Socialists in Hol- 
land occurred in a by-election at Amsterdam, a district 
which was considered one of their strongholds and for 
years had been classified as “red”; nevertheless the So- 
cialist candidate was defeated by a Liberal, aided to some 
extent by conservative votes. The Socialist majority of 
600 votes last June was changed into a minority of nearly 
700 in a total of 12,797 ballots. The electorate in Holland 
is evidently sobering up from last summer’s anti-clerical 
craze. A strong reaction has since set in and in four 
months’ time the Socialist group in Parliament has been 
reduced from eighteen to fifteen. On the eve of the 
aforementioned Amsterdam election one of the Socialist 
leaders is reported to have declared: “Were we to have 
another general election right now, I believe, the Social- 
ists would be completely ‘knocked out.’” However, 
their fortuitous success last summer seems to have given 
them considerable prestige in the eyes of their leaders 
abroad. Thus at the Syndicalist Congress held in London 
last month, Holland was chosen as the seat of the Inter- 
national Committee in preference to Paris by a vote of 
eighteen to ten. In the confusion of the debate carried 
on at the time in a Babel of tongues an amusing phrase 
is reported as having been used by an excited French 
delegate in reference to the action of an equally excited 
delegate from Argentina: “J] demande la cléture et il 
vent faire un discours!’ (He is moving the closure and 
wants to make a speech.) 

The Dutch papers last August contained a report, said 
at the time as having been confirmed from Washington, 
that the American Government had entered into negotia- 
tions with the present Dutch Cabinet for the acquisition 
by purchase of Curacoa and Bonaire Islands, Danish 








West Indies. What would seem to lend color to the re- 
port is the present need of Holland’s Public Exchequer 
in connection with the projected national pension bill, 
while in view of the approaching opening of the Panama 
Canal these otherwise unimportant islands are more than 
likely to become very desirable holdings, both from a 
commercial and strategic viewpoint. 

The Catholic colleges and seminaries of Holland have 
lately fallen into line as regards the pronunciation of 
Latin. Heretofore the sound of the classic tongue, as in 
most foreign countries, was made conformable to the 
trend in that respect of the vernacular. Henceforth, by 
a general order of the Episcopate, the Italian pronuncia- 
tion will be obligatory in all diocesan institutions of 
learning. ¥. &. 


The French Fleet at Beiruth 


BerruTH, November 16, 1913. 

The town is still ringing with the last echoes of the 
reception of the French fleet at Beiruth. This reception 
was nothing short of a triumph and shows how strongly 
the population of this country still associates the protec- 
tion of their faith with the French colors. 

On Friday, November 7, six destroyers arrived at 
Beiruth: thence one proceeded to Jounich, a small har- 
bor adjoining the residence of the Maronite Patriarch. 
The following morning the two battleships Mirabeau and 
Diderot, bearing Rear-Admiral Lacaze’s colors, anchored 
in front of Jounich. There the party was joined by the 
Consul-General of Beiruth, and both, together with 
thirty-eight officers, landed to pay Mgr. Hoyek, the 
Patriarch, their formal visit. They were most heartily 
received by him, and in a speech at the state banquet 
which followed, he expressed the deep attachment of the 
Libanese people for the French nation. The Rear-Admiral 
declared that the French have always felt an especial 
sympathy for the Maronite nation, and were and would 
remain the chief protectors of all Christian communities 
in the East ; never would they fail to fulfil the duties such 
a situation imposed upon them. He also thanked the 
Patriarch for the enthusiastic reception the people had 
given him on his way to the Patriarch’s residence. 

The afternoon was devoted to visiting various religious 
establishments in the neighborhood, In the evening the 
whole mountain was ablaze, huge bonfires having been 
lighted by the people almost on every peak. It was a 
spontaneous and popular manifestation in honor of the 
“frigates,” as they still term every sort of battleship in 
the country. 

In the meantime Vice-Admiral Boué de Lapeyrére, 
who had been Ministre de la Marine in the first Briand 
Cabinet, and is now commander-in-chief of the French 
Mediterranean forces, had arrived at Beiruth with the 
main body of the fleet. 

On Sunday morning all the Catholic Churches of the 
town were crowded with sailors and officers, eager to 
fulfil their religious duties and perhaps also to catch a 
glimpse of the ceremonies of the Oriental rites utterly 
unknown to them. After the consular Mass in the Fran- 
ciscan Church, the Admiral paid a formal visit to the 
Wali, Turkish Governor of the Beiruth vilayet. He then 
returned to his ship, the Voltaire, where he received, 
during the afternoon, many distinguished visitors, among 
them the Apostolic Delegate, Mgr. Giannini, who, as 
such, was greeted by a salute of seventeen guns. 
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On Monday morning the Admiral visited the building 
of the Jesuits’ Faculty of Medicine and expressed his 
admiration at the work done there and at the extension of 
their establishment. In the afternoon he made the re- 
turn visit to the Delegate. On Thursday morning he 
went to the Jesuits’ college, accompanied by the Consul 
and many officers. There he presided at an entertain- 
ment given in his honor by the boys, and once more ex- 
pressed his sympathy for the University St. Joseph and 
the missionaries. Receptions and festivities followed 
closely on one another during the whole week. A state 
banquet at the Wali’s palace; a state banquet at the 
Admiral’s ship; balls, garden parties and so on were 
daily events. Nor were the simple sailors neglected. 
They were welcomed everywhere. An entertainment was 
given for them on Wednesday afternoon at the Jesuits’ 
college which was attended by about 700 bluejackets and 
a good number of officers. The “Marseillaise” greeted 
them on their arrival ; and on the stage young actors cele- 
brated every aspect of the sailor’s life, now rough, now 
dull, now poetic, often heroic, and sometimes trivial or 
humorous. 

Then the Rev. Father Chanteur, Provincial of the 
Province of Lyons, rose to tell his visitors how deeply 
he felt the honor the sailors had paid to the house in 
coming in such large numbers. “It is always with a thrill 
in their hearts,” he added, “that the missionaries who have 
left for ever their dear country meet with its brave sailors 
and see once more its glorious tricolor which they proudly 
carry over the rough seas, ready to fight for its honor 
down to the last drop of their blood.” 

He exhorted them also never to forget their duties 
towards the Church, never to forget that they were sons 
of the Catholic Church which did, as they could see, 
such marvelous work in the East under the safe and 
constant protection of the French colors. Loud cheers 
from the officers and the men showed Father Chanteur 
had struck the right note. Then the audience was invited 
to enter the church, which was illuminated as for the 
greatest feast days, and a solemn Benediction was sung. 

On Friday, the 14th, the new Law Faculty was form- 
ally inaugurated in the ancient buildings of the Faculty of 
Medicine. Ofcourse Vice-Admiral Boué de Lapeyrére was 
there once more with his rear-admirals, his whole staff 
and not less than sixty officers in full uniform. The 
Consul-General, the Catholic bishops of the town, the 
Governor of Lebanon, the Rev. Father Chanteur, the 
Chancellor of the new Faculty, Mr. Joubin, rector of the 
Lyons State University, and the whole staff of the two 
faculties, Law and Medicine, were present, together with 
all the notabilities of the town. 

The opening lecture was delivered by Mr. Huvelin, 
professor at the Law Faculty of Lyons, who, after having 
sketched the brilliant past of the Beiruth law schools in 
the Roman times, expressed his hope to see those happy 
days revive. The extraordinary success the Faculty of 
Medicine had attained under the able management of 
the Jesuit Fathers was for him a token that the help of 
the same collaborators would secure the same success for 
the new foundation. 

In the afternoon the fleet left Beiruth and made for the 
North; but before leaving the Syrian coast the Vice- 
Admiral wished to pay the Maronite Patriarch a last 
homage. In front of Jounich the battleships stopped and 
the destroyer Hussard entered the harbor of the little 
town. The Patriarch, accompanied by the French Con- 


sul-General of Beiruth, who had come to meet him at his 
residence, to return the Admiral’s visit, went to the har- 





bor with an escort of Libanese soldiers and was taken 
on board of the destroyer—a thing unheard of, for, 
according to immemorial custom, the Patriarch never 
pays or returns any visit, but sends in his place one of 
his attending bishops. As he approached the Admiral’s 
ship a salute of twenty guns was fired in his honor, and 
he was received at the ship’s gangway by the Admiral 
himself with the words: “I am glad and greatly honored 
to receive the head of the noble Maronite nation.” The 
Patriarch in return expressed the deep sympathy and con- 
fidence he and his people had in France, a confidence 
which had never been deceived. Then a state dinner was 
given, after which the Patriarch, from the deck of the 
destroyer which had brought him from Jounich reviewed 
the whole fleet ; and then slowly the six huge battleships 
went their way towards the North. 

Though not himself a very devout Catholic, the Vice-Ad- 
miral expressed more than once during this voyage, not 
only at Beiruth, but on every possible occasion, his sin- 
cere admiration for the work done in the Near East by 
the French religious Congregations. He very readily 
acknowledged that France owed to them, and to them 
alone, her immense prestige in the eyes of the Eastern 
populations. May his official reports, for he is a loyal 
and plain-spoken man, induce the ministers of the present 
Cabinet or their successors to cease persecuting in the 
mother country those who serve her so well abroad and 
ignoring with a stupid obstinacy the Pope, with whom 
the fate of our Protectorate in the Near East finally rests. 

my &. 


A Distinguished Dane 


A little more than two years ago, one of the noblest 
and best known men of Norway, Dr. Krogh Ton- 
ning, departed this life. Now comes the news from 
Denmark of the recent death of another distinguished 
man, Hans Christian Jensen, once a Lutheran minister, 
whose return to the Catholic Church created a sensation. 
It is true that he did not equal Dr. Krogh Tonning, who 
was one of the most famous men of Scandinavia, in the 
extent of his learning, nor did he publish as many books 
as the Norwegian convert, but they resemble each other 
in very many ways. Both were Lutheran ministers; 
both sought the truth with the sincerest honesty, and 
having found it embraced it in spite of the great sacri- 
fices which they had to make for the Faith which they 
espoused. 

Jensen, who died on the 5th of September, at the age 
of sixty-five, was the son of a poor peasant, and passed 
his childhood and youth as a farm laborer. In spite of 
his surroundings he always cherished the hope of gaining 
means for a life of study, and soon the opportunity pre- 
sented itself. The Lutheran minister of his parish taught 
him Greek and Latin. During the day Jensen toiled at 
the plow or with the spade and in the evening gave his 
leisure hours to study. After a very careful preparation 
he set out for Copenhagen and passed a brilliant exam- 
ination at the University, but being without resources, 
he had to return again to his work on the farm. Never- 
theless, he continued to pursue his studies. At last, 
having obtained a little burse, he went back to Copen- 
hagen and there, by studying privately and acting as a 
tutor, suffering meantime the pangs of hunger and many 
privations, he finally passed his examination in theology. 
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He was well on in years by that time, and in 1877 he was 
sent out as a missionary to the Indies, but his health 
broke down in the climate of the tropics and he returned 
to Denmark with his wife and children in 1881, and was 
appointed to a parish which was furnished with a good 
benefice. 

His eloquence, his vast knowledge and charm of char- 
acter won all hearts, and he became one of the most 
popular preachers of the State Church. An ever-increas- 
ing audience continued to gather around his pulpit. He 
who in his youth had known so many privations now saw 
himself in the full prominence of his profession and in 
the enjoyment of the esteem of his people. He then 
began to doubt the truth of Lutheranism. Being a per- 
fectly sincere man he made no bargain with his con- 
science and did not stop half way. After a most dis- 
tressing struggle, deep study and continued prayer, he 
finally resolved to abandon his pulpit, and bade farewell 
to his congregation, to which he was tenderly attached. 
He began his preparation to enter the Church. After the 
usual instruction he was received by Mgr. Van Euch, 
Vicar Apostolic of Denmark, November 5th, 1894. 

The conversion of this distinguished Lutheran min- 
ister startled the country. He wrote two brochures in 
1895, one of which was entitled “A Letter to My Prot- 
estant Friends,” and the other “Who Is Right?” In both 
of them he describes his spiritual development and ex- 
plains the motives of his religious conversion. 

Like so many others of his compatriots, Jensen had 
undergone the influence of Nikolai Frederik Severin 
Grundvig, who was known as the great. preacher, his- 
torian and poet of Denmark, and who had died in 1872. 
Grundvig had brought about a complete change in the 
religious views of his countrymen. “He abandoned,” 
says Jensen, “the Protestant principle that the Bible is 
the rule of faith, showing that it created continual quar- 
rels among the ministers and a helpless confusion in the 
minds of the laity.” Grundvig adopted the view that 
the Church’s Credo as proclaimed in the Apostles’ Creed 
at each baptism was the essential basis on which Chris- 
tianity and individual salvation must take their stand. 
This view was startling in its effect on the people to 
whom it was addressed, for they were told that if the 
question were put to them “What am I to do to be 
saved ?” they were to answer, “I must keep my baptismal 
vows.” Evidently such a position was almost that of the 
Catholic Church. Nevertheless, by an unexplainable in- 
consequence, Grundvig never became a Catholic, whereas 
Jensen, his disciple, acted more wisely than his master. 
He had made very serious ecclesiastical studies; had 
gone deep into the Reformation, and was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the works of Martin Luther. He discov- 
ered that Luther was not as his Protestant eulogists were 
accustomed to represent him, but merely a proud, apos- 
tate monk. 

The characteristic of Luther, he found, was simply his 
refusal to submit to the decision of the Church in the 
matter of doctrine. Luther placed his personal authority 
above that of the whole’Church. But nowhere do we 
find in the Bible any promise that the gates of Hell 
should not prevail against Martin Luther, nor is it worth 
while to pretend that Luther submitted to the Word of 
God, as it is expressed in the Bible. For in the first 
place the Bible may be interpreted in many ways. If 
there was only one sense which its text might bear, there 
would not be so many Protestants who differ with each 
other and yet claim to have discovered the real meaning 
of the Bible. In studying the history of the Reformation 





and the religious life of our own day, Jensen saw more 
and more clearly that Protestantism had not only become 


feeble, but had lost all its vitality. It had not the power 
of creating saints, whereas in the Catholic Church, even 
in our own day, we see the great ones of the earth, the 
rich and powerful, voluntarily renouncing everything to 
consecrate themselves to God. Such a sacrifice is a heroic 
act which proclaims the power of the kingdom of God 
more effectually than a thousand sermons, To the ob- 
jection that these truths about the kingdom of God, the 
dignity of poverty, etc., are also taught in the Protestant 
churches, he answers, “Yes, such is the case, but the 
people attach no credit to these claims, for they have no 
example of any Lutheran abandoning his earthly goods 
for the kingdom of God, or showing any great desire to 
purchase the Pearl of Great Price.” 

Not only by his writings, but also by his conferences, 
Jensen labored for the Catholic Faith. He was listened 
to with the greatest interest, because everyone knew the 
sacrifice which he had made for conscience’s sake. He 
who had been a humble farm laborer and afterwards 
one of.the most famous preachers of the kingdom re- 
nounced his position and his benefice, and with his wife 
and children entered again into the lowly condition 
of the life in which he was born. He again became a 
farm laborer, and securing a patch of land, endeavored 
to support himself by his labor in the fields. “Ex Oratore 
Arator factus est.” ‘He had no longer the strength of his 
youth. His health gave way and poverty and hunger 
pursued him and his family until the Vicar Apostolic 
offered him the position of catechist with a small salary 
attached. It was scarcely one-fourth of the benefice he 
had formerly received as a Lutheran minister. People 
saw with astonishment the famous orator, the man whose 
learning attracted the attention of the country now a 
poor school teacher instructing little children in the 
elements of religion, but in spite of it all, he never 
lost his tranquillity of soul. 

After having frequently testified to his love and de- 
votion to the Catholic Church during life, he again dis- 
played it in a striking fashion when summoned to the 
world beyond. Two days before his death he dictated the 
following words which he wished to be sent to the parish 
priest of Helsingor: “This is my spiritual testament. 
I die in the Catholic Faith for which I have fought the 
fight of my life, and I die in the faith in Jesus Christ, and 
I return my thanks to all those who have shown any 
affection for me.” 

When the funeral took place it was easy to see how he 
had won the affection of his countrymen. The church 
was crowded with Protestants and Catholics alike. 
Twelve priests and two Protestant ministers took part 
in the ceremonies, The bishop, who was unfortunately 
absent at the time, was represented by one of his distin- 
guished officials. 

It may be said here that other notable men have pre- 
ceded Jensen in these parts in returning to the ancient 
Church. To name only a few, there are, for example, 
J. K. V. Hansen, who was converted in 1863, and who 
translated the Vulgate into Danish; J. Kofoed Hansen, 
who entered the Church in 1887 and who is the author 
of many works of great intrinsic value; C. F. Brockdorf, 
who was converted in 1908, and Niels Hansen, the editor 
of the excellent Catholic weekly called Nordisk Ugeblad, 
a publication which has already reached its sixty-first 
year, and which displays remarkable activity in the propa- 
gation of the Catholic Church. 
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The Coming Year 


AMERICA extends to its readers cordial New Year's 
Greetings. For each and every one may the coming 
twelve months be as full of worldly prosperity, as men 
who hope for Heaven can safely possess, but may the 
everlasting riches of the soul be bestowed without 
measure, Gratefully acknowledging all the blessings re- 
ceived during the year now ending, and humbly profiting 


by the recollection of whatever has been done amiss, | 


may all face the future with cheerful courage and resolve 
that Jan. 1, 1914, shall mark the beginning of a more 
consistent Christian life. 

It is a significant fact that on the same day the civil 
year opens, the Church observes that on which Our 
Saviour formally received His name. She sets it at the 
head of the year to remind her children that just as it 
cost the Infant Christ pain and suffering to take and keep 
His name, followers of Christ who are Christians indeed, 
must be ready to make the sacrifices that are the price 
we pay for the honor of bearing His name. Never before 
perhaps in our country’s history was there a time when 
more depended on the children of the Church being faith- 
ful to their Mother’s teaching, and making the beauty of 
her holiness appear in their lives. The Church is the 
only power in the world to-day that can stay effectively 
the spread of corruption, anarchy and infidelity. Staunch 
Catholics have seldom had so excellent an opportunity to 
show themselves the salt of the earth and the saviors of 
society. 

If, for instance, on the first of January every man and 
woman in this land who was baptized a Catholic should 
withdraw forever their cooperation, patronage or friend- 
ship from all who are responsible for the bad plays, songs, 
books, pictures and dances that are now so lamentably 
common, what a marvelous purifying of the moral at- 
mosphere would soon follow! Or if on the First of 
January and thereafter every Catholic in this country 
should be found zealously supporting lawful authority 











and fearlessly combating political dishonesty of all kinds ; 
or if all who bear the name of Catholics became such in 
word and deed on January First and so remained the 
year through, what a marvelous power their faith and 
works would have in winning to the Church the millions 
of people in the United States whom disintegrating 
Protestantism or aggressive unbelief are leaving indif- 
ferent to all religion and without God in this world! 

But to be Catholics of the kind described means sacri- 
fice and self-denial. The high ideals of faith and conduct 
the Church holds up to her children can be attained only 
by those who are ready to renounce and forego many 
things that the world now considers desirable and lawful. 
Catholics who ask at Holy Mass to enjoy one day “some 
part and fellowship” with the Blessed Saints should re- 
member that that prayer will hardly be granted save to 
those who now have some part and fellowship in the self 


| sacrifice and renunciation that won the Saints their 


crowns. 


In the Trap 


Some time ago Cardinal Matthieu prophesied that 
I*rance would be reconciled to the Vatican in Constanti- 
nople. Possibly the prophecy may soon be fulfilled, be- 
cause, at the present moment, France is in hysterics about 
the loss of her prestige in the East. The famous Pro- 
tectorate, which was her especial glory, while being at 
the same time a valuable political asset, is passing into 
the hands of her enemies, the Italians and Germans, and 
there is no way to prevent the transfer except by appeal- 
ing to the Pope. But that is out of the question, for her 
rulers have declared that for France the Pope has ceased 
to exist. 

The whole press is shrieking about it. The Journal 
came out lately with a solid “clerical” article, quite out of 
keeping with its flippant anti-clerical character; the /n- 
transigeant has admitted to its columns an interview with 
Denys Cochin, who flatly denounced the attitude of the 
Government as stupid; while Georges Berry, a deputy, 
wrote an article in the same paper and declared that “the 
reconciliation was not only desirable, but would be a fait 
accompli in six months.” In the radical Paris-Journal, an- 
other deputy, Francois Deloncle, did not hesitate to state 
that he had started a campaign, and had already secured 
a majority of votes in the Chambers to carry the measure 
through ; and Le Temps, Les Débats, lEcho de Paris, La 
Lanterne, l’Aurore, are all writing in the same strain. 

Meantime a battle royal is being waged between 
Clemenceau and the Count de Mun on the same question. 
“Tt will be the end of laicisme”’ shouts Clemenceau. “What 
do we want with your lJaicisme’” retorts de Mun, “if it 
is ruining France?’ “The Pope did not give us the 
Protectorate in any case,” says Clemenceau.” “If it were 
not for the Pope,” rejoins de Mun, “there would be no 
Frenchmen in the East to protect.” Thus it goes on, and 
the people are opening their eyes to the folly of the anti- 
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Catholic policy, which satisfies the hatred of a few polliti- 
cians, but is inflicting irreparable disaster on the country, 
both at home and abroad. 

Since the rupture, the Church has prospered marvel- 
lously. Indeed, she has benefited in so many ways that 
some are beginning to say that Loubet’s journey to the 
Quirinal was a trap set for the French Government. It 
was, indeed, but it was not set by the Pope. The foolish 
politicians who rule France have fallen into their own 
pit, and are now crying for some one to help them out. 


Cardinal Rampolla 


In the death of Cardinal Mariano Rampolla del 
Tindaro there has passed a statesman who has left a mark 
on the history of the age, and one also on whose memory 
the Catholic faithful may dwell with peculiar satisfaction. 
He had not only filled a lofty position and long exercised 
potent influence in the Church, but his singleness of pur- 
pose as priest, prelate and Cardinal, his loftiness of char- 
acter, purity of motive and stainlessness of life, stand out 
in as strong relief as the brilliancy of his career before 
the world. Devoting himself from earliest years to the 
service of the Church, he gave all of his great talents 
and acquirements to that service up to the last day of his 
seventy years. The distinction he attained in inducing a 
great Protestant power to accept the arbitrament of the 
Holy See, and in postponing or allaying the hostility of 
governments, is of public knowledge; what is not so well 
known was his personal holiness, and the magnanimous 
humility that never permitted him to vindicate his motives 
or justify himself against calumnious attack. When, 
under what the world called defeat, he resigned the most 
exalted station in Christendom save one, he continued to 
place his experience at the service of the great Pontiff 
who was preferred before him, while employing his new 
leisure in communing with God and rescuing from obliv- 
ion the Saints of the Catacombs. No wonder Pius X 
has declared him one of the Church’s greatest, and that 
even in his retirement his greatness had increased. The 
estimate of him pronounced in 1882, when Nuncio to 
Madrid, may now serve as his epitaph: “Of noble de- 
scent, of finished education, of vast knowledge, he is 
also a priest of great piety, and a prelate of complete 
disinterestedness, whose only aim is to serve the Church 
and the Holy See.” 


‘‘O Tempora! O Mores!’’ 


It is a pleasure for America to record and commend 
the attitude toward the “modern dances” taken by the 
Visitation Alumnz of Brooklyn. That organization has 
been accustomed to hold an annual subscription dance, 
which is regarded in Catholic circles as a social event of 
considerable importance. On December 15, when the 
matter came up before the Alumnz’s Executive Board, 
the following question was put: “Shall we hold our 








dance and approve of the modern dances, as exemplified 
by the subscription dances held this season, or cancel the 
dance and take our place in the community with Cardinal 
Farley and our bishops, as opposed to modern dances in 
their present general form?” A vote by secret ballot was 
then taken, and it was found that the forty ladies present 
unanimously decided to cancel the dance. As it is prac- 
tically impossible just now to control at a large affair the 
character of the dancing, the only alternative the Visita- 
tion Alumnz felt they could adopt was to give up their 
ball altogether. Notwithstanding the sacrifices this de- 
cision, of course, involved, when these ladies saw what 
their duty as consistent Catholics demanded of them, they 
were not found wanting. 

For reasons similar to those that influenced the Visita- 
tion Alumnz, the Ladies’ Auxiliary of St. Vincent’s 
Hospital, New York, have also decided not to hold, this 
year, their usual subscription dance. Consequently the 
Sisters who conduct the hospital lose a generous donation, 
but the uncompromising stand that the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
have thus taken regarding objectionable dances is of 
priceless value to the Catholic cause. Judging by the 
press reports of several social affairs held during the past 
year under Catholic auspices, it is certainly high time we 
heard some protests as vigorous and sincere as those the 
Visitation Alumnz and the Ladies’ Auxiliary have made 
against the “modern dances.’”’ What a sad indication it 
is, however, of the moral decadence of our times that 
Catholic organizations, because they are confessedly un- 
able to keep immodest movements from being danced at 
a subscription ball, are forced to discontinue altogether 
social affairs that have been for years occasions of in- 
nocent enjoyment to the participants and a source of rev- 
enue to deserving charities. 





Wrong Notions 


When the United States decreed that it was advisable 
to give the Filipinos a more equitable share in the gov- 
ernment of our possessions, or theirs, our Anglo-Saxon 
brethren fell into a panic. The measure in their eyes was 
most ill-advised, for they were sure that the Filipinos were 
quite incapable of shouldering such a responsibility, and 
the Islands would speedily lapse into their former condi- 
tion of savagery. Archbishop Harty, of Manila, who 
has just arrived at San Francisco, calms our fears. Eager 
reporters hastily crowded around him as he stepped on 
the pier, to obtain information about the disasters that 
were sure to follow fast on the mistake of putting a 
majority of natives on the Commission, as Mr. Burton 
Harrison, the Governor, had just done. But the Arch- 
bishop, who is an enthusiastic American, comforted them. 
“There are many Filipinos in the Islands,” he said, “who 
will measure up with men anywhere, and they have a 
tremendous influence for good over their compatriots. 
The four men who have been selected for the Commission 
are respected by everyone. Sefior Mappa, formerly a 
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Justice of the Supreme Court, is a sound lawyer and a 
thoroughly conscientious man. I know him, as I also 
know Sefiors Illustro, Sinsong de Veyra and Palma, 
the other members, intimately ; and I hold them all in the 


highest esteem.” 

Thus, if we may trust the distinguished prelate, the 
little brown men of the East will do about as well as our- 
selves on the Philippines Commission. Surely, nothing 
better could be conceived. 

Perhaps, however, we should not be blamed for our 
absurd notions about the people of other countries who 
do not enjoy our advantages. Sometimes they have very 
curious notions about us. Thus an American, writing 
from Munich, complains of a play called “The Copper 
King,” that is being presented to the public, and is sup- 
posed to portray prevailing conditions in the United 
States. It introduces an Indian chief living in New 
York, who refuses to permit his son to indulge in the 
tango and other dances in the domestic domain, where- 
upon the youth betakes himself to Chicago, in the “Far 
West,”’ becomes a Copper King, and returns a millionaire, 
The mollified parent welcomes the fugitive, and out of 
regard for the requirements of high life, lays aside his 
Indian apparel for the conventional garb required at 
public receptions, but allows the Japanese, Indian and 
negro guests to dress as they please. It may be that the 
play is intended to be only a howling farce, or perhaps 
even it was not given at all, and the young man who 
wrote about it may have been amusing himself at the ex- 
pense of his fellow countrymen, but the fact remains that 
in many parts of Europe there is a common impression 
that the red man is still abroad in our thoroughfares, and 
that many of us show Indian characteristics in our con- 
duct, in which latter respect they are not far wrong. 
Of course, they should be better informed about us, but 
so should we about certain other races, who were 


civilized when we were not. 


Eunomic League 


The American Eunomic League has issued the first 
number of its official organ, The Eunomic Review. Al- 
though at present only a four-page leaflet it contains 
sufficient matter to attract the attention of Catholics who 
are interested in social questions. Fortunately, the num- 
ber of those who are not satisfied to respond to the popu- 
lar needs of our day with a mere shrug of the shoulders 
and the careless excuse that they are not their brothers’ 
keepers; is daily increasing. The few pages before us 
are intelligent and sound in thought, and interesting in 
their expression of it. The department, “Subjects of the 
Day.” is open for free discussion, we are told, and the 
editors are not responsible for the sentiments expressed. 
Since this is a very considerable section of the little 
journal, there may be danger of breeding confusion 
instead of promoting orthodoxy. For the benefit of 
readers not acquainted with the nature and purpose of the 





Eunomic League we quote the following statement of the 
scope and program of the association: 


“The American Eunomic League is an association for 
the discussion and scientific examination of those social 
problems which demand the immediate attention of think- 
ing Catholics. Its name, Eunomic—derived from the 
Greek signifying ‘well-lawed’—amply describes its chief 
aim. The active members of the League are drawn 
from Catholic men and women who are either college 
students or graduates, or have been admitted to profes- 
sional life. The associate membership comprises those 
Catholics who have attained distinction in economic, 
political, charitable, or religious affairs. The League is 
in no respect a political organization ; it confines its work 
entirely to questions of social science and adequate laws. 

“The purpose of the League as an organization is to 
awake the interest of Catholics in social problems, Its 
aims are practical rather than theoretical. With the 
proper cooperation, it hopes to formulate a constructive 
program aiming at an enforcement of the frequently 
neglected sense of personal and joint responsibility for 
the use of certain specific rights, likewise at an elimina- 
tion of false principles of social reform. In brief, it 
strives to effect a return to clear thinking and applied 
Christianity in the everyday problems of life, whether 
personal, legal or economic.” 

a re 

We are sure that all our readers will not only sym- 
pathize with the Protestant Bishop of Zanzibar, whose 
difficulties we put before them in this number, but will 
also help him to their solution with many prayers. But 
all Church of England Bishops are not such as he. Dr. 
Samuel Thornton, we learn from “Who’s Who,” was 
born in 1835, and after holding various preferments at 
home, became Bishop of Ballarat in 1875. In 1900 he 
resigned and returned to England. He describes his 
“recreations” as follows: “His boating, tennis and horse- 
back days are over. Reading is his recreation—in all de- 
partments. f/umani nihil alienum puto.’ How per- 
fectly true is this last the following from the Times 
proves: 

“THORNTON : RICE.—On the 29th Nov., at 
Kensington Parish Church, by the Bishop of Ken- 
sington, assisted by Revd. G. Flynn, Vicar of 
Heaton, Bradford, SamMueLt THornton, D.D., Bishop 
of Ballarat from 1875 to 1900, and CaRoLInE WAKE- 
FIELD, relict of Revp. J. J. Rice, D.D., late Vicar of 
St. Saviour’s, Batterseapark.” 


He is only seventy-eight. He lost his first wife, after 
forty-three years of married life, four years ago, and 
takes for his second a widow, the widow of a clergyman. 
Another bishop blessed their union. With what facts in 
the early Church do the proclaimers of continuity link 
this up, and what are the links in the Church of England 
before it “washed its face but did not change it” ? 





The act of February 22, 1883, appropriates $140,000 
to be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
officers and crews of the Wyoming and Jamestown for 
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extraordinary, valuable, and specially meritorious and 
perilous services in the destruction of hostile vessels in 
the Straits of’ Shimonoseki, Japan, in July, 1863, and 
September, 1864. Of that appropriation nearly one-fifth 
remains unexpended, due, it is said, to the fact that many 
of those Congress desired to benefit have never known 
that any provision was made for them, and so have never 
made any claim for a part of the reward. 


LITERATURE 
Gaelic Prayers and Other Songs* 


Dr. Sigerson has a very interesting collection, probably the 
best of its kind, entitled “Songs of the Gael and Gall,” which 
his own faithful rendering, true to the Gaelic sound and sense, 
has given special value. Miss Hull’s “Textbook of Irish Litera- 
ture” and her versions of the Cuchullin epics have considerably 
widened the popular knowledge of the large volume of ancient 
Ireland’s unique and valuable literature, particularly the heroic 
tales and poems of pagan days. Her present collection eliminates 
the “Gall” altogether, also the “Neo-Celtic” poet or poetaster, and 
brings together what she deems the most characteristic of the in- 
numerable lyrics that sing of religion, love, patriotism, and what 
else was enshrined in song by the many-sided fancy of the Gael 
when Gaelic alone was the medium of his utterance. Some of 
her cullings have appeared elsewhere, but most of them are 
new, and with few exceptions, are equally creditable to the col- 
lector and the language and people that produced them. They 
are particularly interesting in this that they represent what the 
uncontaminated Gael wrote and thought while untouched by 
foreign inspiration, or influenced only by the religious culture 
that radiated from Rome. 

Divided into ancient pagan, Ossianic, early Christian, patriotic, 
and the love and prayer songs of the people, those specifically re- 
ligious occupy more than a third of the 350 pages, and few of the 
remainder lack the religious note. Its presence enhances their 
poetic value, for unlike many of our English hymns the Gaelic 
prayer songs are as remarkable for poetry as piety, and so firm is 
their poetic fibre that its substance abides after translation has 
stripped it of the cunning interlinking of rhyme, alliteration and 
assonance. But be the theme sacred or profane, of saints, heroes, 
love, valor, the winds, the seas, the birds, the varied beauties of 
nature, there is always a distinctively Irish flavor of unique and 
naive freshness that will provide constant surprises and agreeable 
relief to the jaded readers of modern verse. It is the heart ex- 
pression of a passionate, imaginative and clear-thinking people 
who felt and loved and prayed with an intensity and simple 
directness which, under the influence of their traditional bardic 
training, would seem to have inspired the spontaneous wording 
of their thoughts with the true accent of poetry. 

The first and longest selection is from the 150 cantos of 
Aengus the Culdee. who anticipated Milton by eight centuries, 
and considerably bettered him, in the effort “to justify the ways 
of God to men.” His scheme is far more comprehensive than 
Milton’s, and the working out of it is thoroughly Christian in 
tone and purely Irish in coloring, achievements that have no 
correspondence in the English Puritan epic. He describes “The 
King of the pure heavens, without pride, without contention, my 
own King, ever-living, ever victorious, King of the Mysteries 
who wast and art before the elements, before the ages, ; 
King very youthful, King aged long ago”; and how He moulded 
the earth and skies and moderated the lustrous winds, and 
“created the pure heavenly home, a far, long spacious plain, a 


*The Poem Book of the Gael. By Eleanor Hull. Chicago: Browne & 


Howell Co. London: Chatto & Windus. 





land of holy ones, the Sons of life,” and “ordained the voice of 
the heavenly ones full, long swelling as the mighty wave of many 
waters.” The poem enlarges in peculiarly Irish style on the 
conversations between Adam and Eve and Lucifer and Michael, 
traces the fall and rise of man through the whole biblical nar- 
rative, and sketches the Life of Christ, ending with the Resur- 
rection. The Second Adam suffered agony in Hebron where the 
body of the first was buried, and died on Calvary whither “the 
coming of the wave-strength of the flood carried his head from 
Adam and brought it to Jerusalem,’ where “afterwards the 
Cross of Christ was planted in the flesh of Adam.” Fifty pages 
are given to this most original poem, and one could wish them 
extended further. 

The colloquy on the source of poetic inspiration between the 
Old Poet who “moved along the columns of age and the streams 
of inspiration into the lofty heights of honor,” and the Young 
Poet, who “sprang from the heel of the wise, from the meeting- 
place of wisdom, where righteousness is instiiled and falsehood 
wanes into twilight,” is taken from the Book of Leinster and is 
of pre-Christian origin. This is the Young Poet’s genesis: “I 
am the Son of Poetry, Poetry Son of Investigation, Investigation 
Son of Meditation, Meditation Son of Lore, Lore Son of Re- 
search, Research Son of Inquiry, Inquiry Son of Knowledge, 
Knowledge Son of Good Sense, Good Sense Son of Understand- 
ing, Understanding Son of Wisdom, Wisdom Son of the Three 
Gods of Poetry”; and he asks of his senior: “O Fount of 
Wisdom, of whom art thou the Son?” They were masters of 
courtesy as well as poesy. 

The Cuchullin and Ossianic lyrics of heroism, love, sorrow 
and the charms of nature, ringing with passionate sincerity, are 
as long-lived as the themes they sing, and the parting with his 


| wife of Goll Mac Morna, chief of the Connacht Fians, is as fine 


an expression of heroic marital fidelity as poetry records. They 
form a fitting prelude to the early Christian poems, which retain 
their predecessors’ love of nature and lofty deeds, and sweeten 
them with Charity and Hope. St. Cellach (about a. p. 540) con- 
fronting his murderers on the morning of his execution, forgets 
them in the glory of the Dawn: 


“Hail to thee, morning fair, that falls as a flame on the green- 


sward; 
Hail unto Him who bestows her, the morning ever fruitful in 
blessings. 


| “Robed in her pride she comes, the brilliant sun’s little sister, 





Hail to thee, thrice hail! that lightest my Book of the Hours. 

Thou searchest the secret dwelling, on clansman and kindred 
thou sainest ; 

White-necked, beautiful, hail! who makest thine uprising golden.” 


The crow, kite and raven, the foxes, dogs and wolves that will 
fatten on his flesh pass before his vision, and more painfully, 
the false friends who betrayed him, but unlike Goll and his wife 
in the same plight, Cellach has his consolation: 

“Yet in high heaven above me, the great Son of Mary is 
speaking : 

‘Thou art forsaken on 
Heaven.’ ” 


earth; but a welcome awaits thee in 


The reply of Marvan, the monk, to his brother, King Guaire, 
and the Song of Manchan the Hermit, seventh century, are 
beautiful comminglings of grace and nature, and might have 
been sung by St. Francis were he acquainted with Gaelic meas- 
ures; nor would he disdain the Prayer that contains the lines: 


“Be Thou my Vision, O Lord of my heart 
Naught is all else to me, save that Thou art. 
Thou my Great Father, I thy dear son; 
Thou in me dwelling, I with thee one. 

Be Thou my battleshield, sword for the fight, 
Be Thou my dignity, Thou my delight. 
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Thou my soul’s shelter, Thou my high tower; 
Raise Thou me heavenward, Power of my power. 
Thou, and Thou only, first in my heart 

High King of Heaven, my treasure Thou art. 
Heart of my own heart, whatever befall 

Still be my Vision, O Ruler of all.” 


A distinguished English Catholic scholar has recently informed 
us that the famous tracery and illuminative work, of which the 
frontispiece of this book presents a fine example, was purely 
mechanical and required no intellectual training. The skill 
which could enclose 158 double interlacements within three- 
eighths of a square inch, as in the Book of Kells, and so perfect 
that the magnifying lens reveals not the slightest unevenness, 
and which multiplied designs similarly wrought in endless variety, 
must have been more than mechanical; but we have positive 
proofs in this book that the scribes were poets and scholars. 
too. Several of the poems were found on the margins of biblical 
and classical MSS. in continental libraries, written by Irish scribes, 
when, weary of their task, the song of a bird or other incident 
awoke the muse within them. The blackbird and the cuckoo, 
feathered hermits calling the Hours, are the usual incitements, 
but a student in Carinthia was inspired to write Gaelic verse on 
the margin of St. Paul’s Epistles by seeing Pangur Ban, his cat, 
catching mice as he was catching meanings. This is one of many 
clever antithetic quatrains: 


“’Gainst the wall he sets his eye, 
Full and fierce and sharp and sly; 
’Gainst the wall of Knowledge I 
All my little wisdom try.” 


”The Song of the Seven Archangels” for each day of the week, 
and the poetic and prayerful “Song of the Four Seasons” are an 
ancient counterpart of the wealth of more modern Gaelic prayer- 
songs that consecrate every hour and act to God. In these, too, 
nature and grace commingle familiarly but reverently, as exempli- 
fied in the couplet: 


“A low prayer, a high prayer I send through space. 
Arrange them Thyself, O Thou King of Grace.” 


There are prayers to the Trinity and the saints and angels 
for all the needs of night and day; of thanksgiving to “The 
Great Giver of the Open Hand”; many touching poems to “Mary, 
my Thousand Loves,” and numerous developments of the twelfth 
century poem, “How great the tale that there should be in God's 
Son’s Heart a place for me!” Mary is the “Rose amid red roses,” 
the stainless Mother of Christ’s choosing, the Nurse of the fair 
white Lamb, “within whose breast, as in a nest, the Paraclete 
reposes”; and the story of Mother and Child receive many a 
touching Gaelic coloring. A very ancient poem pictures the 
mothers of the Innocents bewailing their slaughtered babes, one 
of them exclaiming in Celtic fashion: “His life was the breath 
of me, his death is the death of me”; the more modern cling 
close to Jesus and Mary, but also in Irish fashion. “Mary’s 
Vision” illustrates their warmth of feeling and classic brevity: 

“Are you asleep, Mother ?” 

“T am not indeed, my Son.” 

“How is that, Mother?” 

“Because of a vision I have of Thee.” 

“What vision is that, Mother ?” 

“There came a slim dark man on a slender black steed, a sharp 
lance in his left hand which pierced thy right side, letting thy 
sacred blood pour down upon Thee.” 

“True is that vision, Mother.” 

The “Keening of Mary,” a masterpiece of dramatic pathos and 
sympathetic insight, is too lengthy for citation. From several 
Christmas hymns we select one in which Douglas Hyde partially 
reproduces the Gaelic rhythm: 

“Hail to thee, thou holy Babe, in the manger now so poor 


“Yet so rich Thou art, I ween, high within the highest door. 

Little Babe who art so great, Child so young, who art so old, 

In the manger small His room, Whom not Heaven itself could 
hold. 

Motherless, with mother here; fatherless, a tiny span; 

Ever God in Heaven’s height, first to-night becoming man. 

Father—not more old than Thou! Mother—younger can it be? 

Older, younger is the Son; younger, older she than He.” 

The secular selections are usually wholesome and beautiful, 
but one could dispense with a few of them, and also with much 
of the author’s introduction, which in reading the philosophy of 
the pagan neo-Celtics into the Ossianic dialogues and medieval 
asceticism, shows that her heart is less Celtic than her head. 
But her notes and renderings are excellent, and for that and the 
other good work her industry has achieved for Ireland, Christian 
and pagan, we may say for her in her own translation, and for 
all others: 

“May the will of God be done by us, 

May the death of the saints be won by us, 
And the light of the Kingdom begun in us; 
May Jesus the Child, be beside my bed, 

May the Lamb of mercy uplift my head; 

May the Virgin her heavenly brightness shed, 
And Michael be steward of my soul.” 


M. KENNY, S.J. 





Ethics and Modern Thought. By Rupotr Eucxen. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 

In six lectures, delivered last February at New York Uni- 
versity, Professor Eucken offers a remedy by which the 
theoretical disintegration of morality prevailing to-day may 
be stayed. The lecturer, who is senior professor of philoso- 
phy in the University of Jena, tells us that his teaching ap- 
peals “less to the student and philosopher than to the cul- 
tured public at large.” He is one of the many who aim at 
turning the cultivated thought of to-day out of the groove 
set for it by mechanical evolution and empiricism, or what 
the professor has euphemistically called realism, applying to 
a partial and less important part of what is realism a term 
that should comprehend all that is outside of the phantas- 
magoria of dreams or the dissolving views of German ideal- 
ism. His peculiar solution is to make yoke-fellows of im- 
manent idealism and religion. The offspring of this mis- 
alliance begets somewhere in the twilight zone of thought, 
a new self, a soul that is in all respects a source of inde- 
pendent life. The natural Ego whose life is without inner 
significance gives place to a spiritual Self, in which man “is 
the representative of a new and specific kind of life.” Having 
enfranchised himself from the natural Ego, he “is conscious 
of finding his real self.” He acquires “an individuality and is 
able to embrace a whole of reality into the life of which he 
submerges himself.” This process of embracing a whole and 
submerging oneself in it, and at the same time finding one’s 
real self in it, develops one’s innermost being apart from 
any end outside oneself in “a new and independent phase of 
reality.” The outcome of the process is autonomy. Only the 
autonomous man has a spiritual self and is truly capable of 
morality. The consciousness of one’s independence of any 
end outside of oneself and one’s absorption into an absolute 
whole of reality when suffused with emotion is_ religion. 
Seriously and without any desire to seem flippant, it is diffi- 
cult to see in all this anything but a sublimation of the the- 
ory more crudely symbolized by the omphalopsychitos. 

Now the problem of morality is theoretically a simple one. 
We are intimately aware uf an ideal norm of conduct which 
we necessarily accept as obligatory in character. That man 











finds within him a faculty by which he is compelled to 
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recognize that certain modes of conduct are good and others 
evil, and to acknowledge that he ought to do the one and 
avoid the other, is as objective an averment of reason as 
any that we possess. An explanation of this original and 
intellectual conception of duty is demanded by the student 
and philosopher, and is desired even by the public at large. 
All men who speculate at all on right and wrong want to 
know the nature and source of obligation. A philosophy 
that does not adequately and intelligently unfold the binding 
character of the intellectual impulse which we express by 
“Ought” is a barren fig-tree in the pathway of those going 
up to Jerusalem, raising hopes when seen at a distance, but 
proving futile when examined closely. Its foliage may be 
abounding and palatable to a “cultured public,” whose tastes 
have been educated to enjoy it; its fruit is a phantasm, un- 
substantial to the deep-seated cravings of the human heart 
in quest of knowledge on the essential questions of life. 


Professor Eucken has missed the central problem of 





morality. The primary question is not, what I should do to | 
realize my inner life, but what power is it that puts a bond | 


on my will, obliging me to realize any life. When this 


is | 


settled, we may be able to determine what is our inner life | 


and our spiritual self. 


But until it is settled we shall be like | 


those medieval philosophers, gens ratione furens et mentem | 
pasta chimeris, a people reasoning from no centre, and occu- | 


pied in making kaleidoscopic schemes of the universe out of 
the foggy luminosities of German idealism. 
thinking world to-day wants is an ultimate rational answer 
to the question: “Why?” TimotHy BROSNAHAN, S.J. 


Bull Run, Its Strategy and Tactics. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The title of this book is rather surprising. The general 
idea is that Bull Run is noteworthy for its lack of strategy 
and tactics. The reader, however, will soon discover that 
this is really what the author wishes to insist on. We are 
inclined to blush when Bull Run is mentioned, holding it to 
be in American history what Sheriffmuir was in the Jacob- 
ite rising. When one has read this book, he will be inclined 
to reform his ideas. 
but that three months’ volunteers whose time had nearly 
expired under officers, the best of whom could not have had 


What the | 


first clause; that the Roman legates quoted it thus at 
Chalcedon, but were immediately confuted by the Eastern 
theologians, which is not real history. It is a desultory 
work, and does not seem to respond to any need. The real 
student must go to the originals and read them in their 
context. If he trusts to such a book as this, which has not 
behind it the weight of Catholic authority, he will find him- 
self tumbling into pitfalls. 





Parish Sermons on Moral and Spiritual Subjects for All 
Sundays and Feasts of Obligation. By Rev. WALTER ELLiort, 
of the Paulist Fathers. New York: The Paulist Press. 
$1.50. 

Sermons and Homilies. By EpmMuNnp ENGLIsu, Canon of 
Westminster Cathedral and Missionary Rector of St. James’s, 
Twickenham. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. $1.35. 

Father Elliott’s numerous friends will be gratified to learn 
that he has gathered into a volume of 457 large pages more 
than a hundred “Parish Sermons” on a remarkably wide 
variety of subjects. On texts, taken as a rule from each 
Sunday’s Gospel, he builds two discourses, one longer than 
the other, but neither too long. They are direct, practical 
and rich in examples, quotations and allusions that indicate 
his familiarity with the Church’s hagiographic and ascetic 
literature. The book is dedicated with “affection and grati- 
tude” to the parish clergy. 


Quite different from the American priest’s discourses 


| both in style and treatment are Canon English’s eighteen 


By R. M. Jounston. | 
$2.50. | 


The wonder is, not that men ran away, | 


| discourses a disappointed man. 


their confidence as skilled leaders in war, and of whom too | 


many could ask nothing better than silence, brought under 
fire for the first time, behaved as well as they did. General 
McDowell had a task he was unequal to, but through the 
incompetence of his opponents he nearly accomplished it. 
The author throws no little light on the problems that 
make strategy a task of infinite difficulty. He puts before 
us Beauregard’s plan of campaign, which would have worked 
admirably had his men been disembodied spirits. But as 
they were men needing food and able to march only a cer- 
tain distance every day, it was impossible of execution. The 
book is instructive, not only for military men, but also for 
their critics, especially of the editorial room. H. W. 





A Source Book for Ancient Church History. By Joserpn 
‘CULLEN AyER. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

This work has been prepared for the use of Protestant 
divinity students. The author does not seem to have been 
under the influence of any particular Protestant bias in com- 
posing it. On the other hand, he assumes that it will be 
used in connection with the class text books, so that he 
leaves to them the interpretation of the passages quoted. 
However, he cannot altogether avoid errors when there is 
question of Rome. Thus, speaking of the sixth canon of 
Nice, he says that the words, “The Roman Church has 
always had the primacy,” were early prefixed to it as its 








“Sermons and Homilies.” He is an estimable preacher who 
studies in sedate periods the character of Holy Simeon, 
Pontius Pilate, Nicodemus, etc., or in sermons for feast 
days soberly inculcates “those venerable principles of the 
spiritual life which have been handed down in the tradition 
of the Church.” The volume is dedicated to the congrega- 
tion of St. James’s Church, Twickenham, to whom Canon 
English has preached for more than twenty-five years. A 
sermon on the Immaculate Conception in each of these 
volumes the reviewer began to read, hoping against hope, 
that the Blessed Virgin would not be called once more 
“Our tainted nature’s solitary boast.” But he finished the 
W. D. 
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THE DRAMA 
What Actors Think 


In the New York Times of December 17, under the head- 
ing “Theatrical Notes,’ we read two announcements, one 
that “The Eternal Mystery,” which was withdrawn in New 
York as “unsuited for the stage”—a euphemism of course— 
“was later produced with success in Pittsburgh, and after 
one performance in Detroit was withdrawn.” The second 
announcement is that Oscar Hammerstein threatens to sue 
David Belasco so as to prevent him from putting moving 
pictures of “The Traffic in Souls” on the stage of The 
Republic, “because of their indecency.” 

From which it would appear almost hopeless to denounce 
these outrages against morals. If they are withdrawn in 
one place they are produced in another, or even in the place 
itself with some ridiculously slight alterations, the excite- 
ment caused by the protest being their best advertisement. 
Sometimes perhaps the denunciation is deliberately planned for 
the purpose of attracting attention. It may be, however, 
that while the stronger sex is helpless, our women folk 
may do the cleaning for us. At least, Cyril Maude, who is 
an authority in stage matters, assures us that it rests with 
them. In addressing the Barnard dramatic associations, 
after warning fhem of the dangers facing young women who 
fancy they are going to achieve glory as actresses, he said: 

“It is the young women who have the future of the stage 
in their hands; it is women who keep the theatres open. 
It is they who, therefore, rule the theatre. It is the women 
who choose what styles of play shall be a success in New 
York; it is the women, not the men. Here is really a case 
in which you all have indeed the suffrage, the power of 
deciding what type of play shall succeed. There has been 
a great outcry lately, too, in New York against a certain 
type of distinctly unpleasant play. Play after play of the 
same kind was produced however, I hear. It was, I fear 
it must have been, the women’s vote that did it. And now 
the city is flooded with such stories upon the stage. 

“So take care, dear ladies, how you exercise the privilege 
of the vote which controls the style of play that shall suc- 
ceed. You have heard it said that the hand that rocks the 
cradle rules the world. So it does, God bless it, the dear, 
dainty hand, and it also passes the dollars over the box 
office counter. Take care to make it hand them over for 
worthy plays, not sordid, miserable, diseased dramas, the 
medicine chest drama, the operating room drama. They are 
not good for any of us to watch, and, believe me, they are 
the worst enemies of the actor and actress, for they really 
keep people from liking the idea of going to the theatre.” 

Unfortunately, there are some fair ladies who do not 
agree with Mr. Maude. Thus when a Police Inspector ar- 
rested Mr. Hamburg for an indecent show, Mrs. Belmont, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and Mrs. Inez Milholland Boisse- 
vain protested, as their lawyer “Abe” Gruber put it, that 
it was “a moral preachment, and that it had no tendency 
to degrade or demoralize.” Mrs. Catt said that “girls were 
enlightened by such illustrations and would warn their com- 
panions and the show would result in moral good.” Their 
impressions succeeded in acquitting Hamburg, although the 
play was judged to be highly immoral by James B. Reynolds, 
who as a former Assistant District Attorney, was counsel 
to the Rockefeller white slave Grand Jury, and who as the 
Mayor’s secretary twelve years ago instituted investigations 
of the employment bureaus of the city on the ground that 
they were using their offices for immoral purposes, and 
Miss Margaret E. Luther, superintendent of the Florence 
Crittenton Home, who has seen fourteen years of white 
slave traffic. 





witnessed the per- 
formance, but their serious judgment formed after years 
of experience was set aside for the deluded fancy of three 
professional suffragettes. 

Another well known actor, De Wolf Hopper expressed 
himself in a similar strain, about present theatre conditions, 
but without referring to the part that women can take in 


These two very competent judges 


the work Of purification. His words had especial significance 
as they were uttered at a dinner of the “Friars,” who, to 
judge from their insulting and indecent bill posters are not 
very scrupulous about the proprieties. 

“Why,” he said, “it has become so in this town, that the 
question is, not where we shall go, but where we can go. 
It has been a season of salacious plays, disgusting, prurient 
and vulgar. What do managers mean? What have they 
in mind? This sort of thing can't last. A decent public 
won't continue to stand for such things? Why, therefore, 
have any of it?” 

While he was speaking, it was remarked that in more 
than one chair a man stirred uneasily and glanced at his 
The merry spirit of the evening had been, for 
swept away by Mr. Hopper’s emphatic 


neighbor. 
the time being, 
accusations. 

“And vaudeville,” he continued, “has taken up this sala- 
ciousness. There is one theatre here that has devoted itself 
to such productions all season. It’s rotten.” 

A third actor, Arnold Daly, has also taken up the cudgels, 
but while sharing in his indignation against what are com- 
monly known as “Vice Plays,” we cannot support him in 
approving certain other performances which appeal to him 
because they possess what he calls “thought.” He finds 
them in the four Jewish theatres on the Bowery, the 
Lipzin, the People’s, the Thalia and the Grand. 

“What plays are they playing?” he asks. “They play 
Gorky’s ‘At the Bottom of Life,’ "Children of the Sea,’ 
Ibsen’s ‘Lady of the Sea,’ ‘Ghosts,’ in fact all of Ibsen’s, 
Strindberg’s ‘The Father,’ Maeterlinck’s ‘Monna Vanna,” 
plays of Hauptmann; Sudermann; the great Russian realist, 
Ostrovsky; Pshebishevsky’s ‘The Snow Storm.’ They also 
play Jacob Gordin’s work, the man who wrote the ‘Kreutzer 
Sonata”—the man who gave his life to bring the young 
Jewish mind to New York, up to thought—who forced them 
to make thinking their amusement—who knew that this 
strong meat would produce healthy-minded, clear-thinking 
men.” 

Such plays may, as he fancies, induce the young Jew 
to think, and think strongly, but to think wrongly. Gross 
immorality in the people is indeed a source of terrible 
danger for our country, but in some of the dramas that 
excite Mr. Daly’s admiration there is not only immorality, 
but the inculcation of principles that make directly for the 
destruction of the present order of civilization. In his seve 
indignatio he places us between the devil and the deep sea. 
We shall avoid both. 





J. Ranken Towse, the veteran critic of the New York 
Evening Post, who is writing a history of “Sixty Years of 
the Theatre” for that paper, expresses himself in the issue 
of December 13 as follows on the present degraded con- 
dition of the stage and its causes: 

“During the last fifty years the art of acting upon the 
English-speaking stage has steadily declined. Judging by 
the standards which prevailed at the beginning of that 
period, there is not upon the American stage to-day a 
single player, male or female, of the first rank, and this 
result is due chiefly to the establishment of the commercial 
star and circuit system by speculative managers, possessed 
of considerable executive ability, but, as a rule, devoid of 
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artistic knowledge, instincts, or ambition; partly to the 
creation of railroads, which have made the circuit system 
feasible, and partly to the enormous improvements in 
mechanical and lighting devices, which have increased the 
possibilities of spectacle and thus enabled managers to at- 
tract the remunerative crowd, with whom an appeal to the 
eye is so much more potent than an appeal to the under- 
standing or good taste. It is a popular dogma that old men 
are apt to underestimate and decry the present in com- 
paring with the past—to find new savors insipid and in- 
ferior—but I do not believe that I can be justly included in 
that category. My interest in the theatre is still keen, in 
spite of frequent weariness and vexation of spirit, and my 
belief in its infinite potentialities, if wisely conducted as an 
agent of the higher civilization, is as profound and un- 
shaken as ever. It is the one human institution, of which all 
the arts are the handmaids, whose peculiar privilege it is 
to illustrate and enforce the soundest principles of art, 
morality, and social law, under the seductive guise of en- 
tertainment. It must fascinate or amuse, or be powerless 
for good. If it does nothing but amuse, it is worthless and 
probably mischievous. Horribly mismanaged and abused 
for many years, it has fallen into depths of degradation, 
lower and more poisonous, if less frankly coarse, than 
those reached by the comedy of the Restoration. But it is 
a long lane that has no turning. Already there are signs, 
daily growing stronger, of coming radical changes in 
existing conditions, if not of a general reformation. 
Among these are the multiplying perplexities, and difficul- 
ties, and wavering policies of the syndicates, whose ex- 
pensive and inferior shows are finding’ successful rivals in 
the cheaper and more honest diversion of vaudeville and 
the ‘movies’; the organization of stock companies in this 
country and in England; the entrance of new and capable 
writers, male and female, into the dramatic field, and the 
appearance in England of a new group of young and promis- 
ing actors. All these phenomena are encouraging, and some- 
times I indulge in the sanguine dream that I may yet, at 
the end of life, witness something like a revival of what was 
best in the old dispensation whose dying throes I watched 
in my adolescence.” 


EDUCATION 


Offensive Teaching in a New England High School—Taxing 
Catholic Schools in Philadelphia 


The advocates of religious instruction in the common schools 
of the country are usually answered by the well-worn cry that 
the thing is impossible. In a country like ours, we are assured, 
where there is absolute separation between Church and State 
and where every individual is entirely free to profess or not to 
profess belief in a religious creed, the only reasonable process in 
school management is to eliminate every phase of religious teach- 
ing from the curriculum of the common schools. Favoring no 
creed the formation and training assured in strictly secular 
schools may be shared in by all alike-—by pagan and atheist and 
agnostic and Jew and Gentile. To be sure the absurd contention 
that a non-religious system offers the sole manner of safe- 
guarding religious freedom has been proved baseless over and 
over again; as it has been clearly shown over and over again to 
be inevitable that a system claiming to be purely secular cannot 
fail in its practical workings to offend against the religious con- 
victions of the young people following its courses of instruction. 
Religion is a virtue so interwoven into every detail—even the 
pettiest—of human accomplishment that it can not be separated from 
the most vital function of teaching. No matter what the fancied 
skill of the pedagog in handling the principles and facts he uses 
in developing the mental faculties of those in his charge, he will 











infallibly trench on some or other of the truths that enter into 
the teachings of religious creeds. He cannot avoid it,—and 
in the measure of his influence with the children he instructs, he 
will necessarily influence them and impress them religiously or 
in opposition to religion. 

Every now and then an incident crops out in some or other 
of the public schools of the country to confirm this. Just the 
other day one occurred in the history class of the high school 
in Bridgeport, Conn. Complaint was made to the Catholic 
priest in charge of St. Augustine’s Church in that city that a 
young woman teacher in the city high school, in explaining a 
history lesson, grossly maligned the faith of her Catholic pupils 
by attributing to the Catholic Church a usage which all Catholics 
hold to be abominable. She insisted that it had been a common 
practice of the Church to sell indulgences. The contention is, 
of course, an insult to Catholics. Certainly we Catholics know 
what our faith teaches, certainly we know what practices have 
been stamped by the Church’s approval adown the centuries of 
her glorious history, and that the Church has ever sanctioned 
the sale of indulgences we proclaim to be an infamous calumny. 

Naturally the charge made by the prim New England school 
ma’am was resented by a well-instructed Catholic pupil. When 
requested to give reason for her denial of the statement made 
by the teacher, this Catholic girl suggested the latest and best 
authority, “The Catholic Encyclopedia.” Everyhody knows that 
this monumental work is acknowledged by scholars of all creeds, 
the world over, as the best exposition of Catholic doctrine and 
practice. Moreover this authoritative work happens to hold 
honored place on the shelves of Bridgeport’s public library and 
is, therefore, accessible to every public school teacher of the 
town sincerely in earnest to seek and to impart correct infor- 
mation on Catholic subjects. 

With amazement one learns that the high school teacher in 
question jauntily brushed aside the authority of this ac- 
knowledged source of accurate information on Catholic subjects. 
“It gave,” she said, “the Catholic side of the question.” A novel 
position truly for one presumably carefully trained to teach the 
truths of history. Must one, then, go to one’s enemy to know 
the significance of one’s own life’s story. Would the Bridgeport 
school teacher derive her notion of President Wilson’s tariff and 
financial policy from the partial statements of some rabid old- 
line Republican Protectionist ? 

The point that concerns Catholics—Catholic parents, very 
specially, who see no danger to their children in an atmosphere 
surcharged with possibilities of which the Bridgeport incident 
is but one illustration, is this: What protection have we against 
the evil influence bound to be exerted upon Catholic children in 
schools professedly secular? It is not the first instance of a 
public school teacher exceeding the privileges of her office in 
making a statement offensive to Catholic teaching and false to 
the truth of history itself. It is, of course, easy to say that 
public school teachers prescind from religious subjects and teach 
what may be accepted by all. But as we said above, religion 
permeates every detail of one’s action, and personal prejudice, 
lack of full preparation for one’s work, a course of reading 
that has been lopsided or one sided, as well as hundreds of other 
influences must color the teaching of even the best-intentioned. 
And when the harm is done and protest is made,—what recourse 
have Catholics? 

In the Bridgeport instance the principal of the school made no 
attempt to restrain the teacher in question from exploiting the 
calumny against the Catholic Church; when interviewed he 
shifted the responsibility to the Board of Education because the 
text-book in use has the approval of that Board. Were his 
excuse to stand, the blame is but brought home to others. The 
cardinal sin of the incident—the teaching of false doctrine and 
the calumnious, misrepresentation of the oldest and strongest 
Christian body in the world—remains to face the Catholic father 
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or mother who has entrusted the Catholic child to such an atmos- 
phere. And do what men will—that blot will ever mar the 
system. Education without definite religious instruction is an 
impossible thing; we may protest until doomsday our purpose 
to teach without reference to the religion of the child, the limi- 
tations of human character make it unavoidable to give to our 
teaching the impress that marks our individual trend of thought 
and belief. There is but one recourse, let the word be re- 
peated once again. The one remedy is a disposition of our 
school system in such wise as to give to every child the oppor- 
tunity to receive a training entirely in harmony with the religious 
belief in which he has been trained. 





AMERICA ventured a week or two ago to comment on the un- 
fair and unjust policy, in reference to the taxation of the prop- 
erty of private educational and charitable institutions, favored 
by the editor of the Philadelphia Ledger. “Tax them,” he says 
“they will bear the burden rather than close their doors.” A 
correspondent took the occasion to send us this illustration of 
the manner in which the editor’s policy in a measure, 
practically carried out by the authorities of the Quaker City: 

“It is not easy to control one’s indignation when the facts are 
known of this outrageous demand to make the burden of Cath- 
olics still heavier. An illustration of an iniquitous interpretation 
of the law may be seen in the case of the Cathedral parish 
school, now in course of erection in Philadelphia. The old school 
building was destroyed to make way for a new building—larger, 
safer, etc. Though the new building is on the spot of the old 
building, the Board of Revision of Taxes levies a tax on the 
new building, and will collect as long as the building is not 
actually occupied. Our Catholic Girls’ High School was taxed 
in the same way, though the ground was exempt from taxation 
before the building was started. 

“This policy, mind you, is carried out, though the City of 
Philadelphia is not providing adequate school facilities for the 
children of the city, and the city would be bankrupt if the Cath- 
olic Church closed her parish schools.” M. J. O’C. 


1S, 





The followers of Don Bosco in the Argentine Republic 
are directing forty-four establishments, in twelve of which, 
seven hundred and fifty boys are receiving free training in 
trades. Then there are 6,000 boys taught in the Salesian 
Schools, including boarders and day scholars, while almost 
6,000 girls are being educated in the colleges and schools 
under the Daughters of Our Lady Help of Christians. With 
the opportunities for agrarian development which the fertile 
soil of Argentina presents, it is now proposed to attach 
agricultural schools to some of the educational establish- 
ments in which attention may be devoted to methods of 
cultivating the land. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Organization in Charity Work 


The complaint is heard sometimes, that Catholic charities lack 
organization. Protestant and non-sectarian works are organized 
perfectly, we are told: Catholic works are deficient in that matter. 
The conclusion drawn is usually, that in their organization we 
find the secret of fhe success of the former; in its absence the 
reason of the comparative failure of the latter. For many the 
last word is: “Go and learn from outsiders how to manage 
charities.” So confident are such critics in the strength of their 


position, that were they to hear one questioning the truth of 
this fact, that Protestant and non-sectarian charities prosper 
while Catholic charities do not, and doubting the high value they 
attach to organization, they would be taken aback. Yet this is 
|just what we are going:to do. 


our admiration. 


| thing but proportionate to the expenditure. 





In the first place we must distinguish between the different 
kinds of Protestant and non-sectarian works. There are, we 
suppose, in each denomination societies to help their own poor, 
and there are, we know, organizations to reach out to those not 


| belonging to them, to reach Catholics especially in order to 


detach them from the Church. We suppose the existence of the 
former, because we never hear of them. The latter are in the 
public view, and it is their supposed success that is held up for 
Such proselytizing is characteristic of Protes- 
tantism, and money can always be found for it. Buildings are 
erected, clubs are formed, social classes are organized. But 
when one comes to examine results they are found to be any- 
Take, for instance, 
the proselytizing among the Italians, Hungarians, Slavonians and 
other Catholic immigrants. Some of these are, of course, willing 
to sell their souls for the material goods offered them: the greater 
number, however, of those who use the so-called charitable works 
of the enemy, do so with considerable reservation regarding 
their faith. Consequently the work that has been going on for 
years, on which millions have been spent, has very little to show 
in the way of practical results. Two or three years ago the 
rector of a large Episcopal Church in New York had to resign 
on this account. He would not consent to give up his missions 
to the Italians: the business men of the Church Committee re- 
fused to provide funds for a business that gave no returns. They 


| were the masters, so the rector had to go. 


In the second place we would point out that there is no pro- 


portion between the charities of Catholics and those of 
Protestants. These have comparatively few: Catholics have 
many. Take an ordinary parish. The Church has to be main- 


| tained, much larger and more richly furnished than its Protestant 


neighbor; and, as it is in constant daily use, its bills for light 


| and heat are far higher than the Protestant house of worship 








has to pay. Then there is the parochial school to be supported; 
and as church and school are absolutely necessary a large debt 
has generally been incurred to provide them. Hence interest has 
to be paid and the debt has to be reduced yearly. Besides, there 
are the collections for the general work of the Church, for the 
University, the Seminary, the Holy Father, the orphans and so 
on, the support of sodalities, parish libraries, day homes and 
other parish works. We can say then, without contradiction, that 
in any given area Catholics, even before they touch their work 
for the poor, spend far more in charity than do others altogether. 
What they do to relieve actual want we shall see very soon. 

Now, as regards organization, we will lay down this principle, 
that it does not belong essentially to charitable work at all. It 
may become necessary to a certain degree, like many other rules, 
regulations and laws, on account of human imperfections. If 
every Christian man and woman put Christian duty first in daily 
life, there would be no need, say, for the ecclesiastical law of 
Easter duty, or for much of the legislation concerning mixed 
marriages. So if everyone did his duty in the matter of charity 
to the poor nothing more would be necessary than the Gospel 
precepts in the matter. In the ages of faith there was the 
minimum of organization and the maximum of charity for the 
poor. But necessary as it is under present conditions, it may be 
carried too far. We do not acknowledge any excellence in the 
highly organized social works outside the Church, which provide 
easy employment for a host of salaried agents, so that a very 
large part of their funds is consumed in expenses of adminis- 
tration, nor in the scientific methods of those so fearful of being 
imposed upon, that they encumber the relief of want with a 
complicated machinery of investigation and report. Among 
Catholics the relief of the poor is not a branch of social science, 
but a Christian duty, and consequently, it is very informal. How 
many pastors there are receiving considerable sums of money, 
who, when they die leave little or nothing behind them. In fact 
this is their normal state so that when the contrary happens— 
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it happens very rarely—it is looked upon as a scandal. The 
reason is that their hands are always going to their pockets to 
relieve the poor. The Society of St. Vincent de Paul, following 
the rules of its great founder, has exact ideas on this matter of 
organization. It recognizes that as things are to-day, organiza- 
tion is necessary. But this is reduced to the minimum. No 
money that should go to the poor is wasted on it. The accounts 
of the Particular Council of New York for last year show 
receipts amounting to $56,424. The administration expenses were 
1214 per cent. and would have been much less were it not that 
the Council has established Convalescent Homes in the country 
that require caretakers, and has had to employ a probation officer 
in connection with the juvenile courts. But besides that amount 
a still larger sum was distributed by the parochial conferences 
with practically no administration expenses. Hence for the 
whole work administration called for barely 6 per cent. The 
same is true of all the other Particular Councils and Conferences 
in the country. ; 

The alms of the Society were distributed under the personal 
superintendence of its members to those in need. This was done 
quietly, in small sums, and so did not interfere with other good 
This interference is often the result of too much organi- 
People take up some charity and close their purses to 
others which they might assist. We saw an example of this 
in the last Episcopal General Convention. The contributions of 
the Women’s Auxiliary, saved for the three years elapsing since 
the preceding Convention, were presented with much eclat, and 
amounted to some $360,000. This apparently large sum created 
much enthusiasm, but it was only $120,000 a year, or $10,000 a 
month. Some ministers do not approve of that way of doing 
things. They complain, doubtless with reason, that zeal for a 
big triennial contribution hinders many from the smaller yet 
more imperative charities coming up in their own parishes con- 
tinually. H. W. 


works. 
zation. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


New York’s Mayor-Elect 


We quote the concluding passage of the discourse of the 
Rev. Joseph H. Smith, S.J., speaking to the toast of “John 
Mitchel, the Man,” at the banquet given on Dec. 16, by the Knights 
of Columbus, in honor of Mr. Mitchel, the Mayor-elect of 
New York. The picture presented is of especial interest, 








that became me. 


because it is drawn by the Professor who had most to do | 


with the early college career of Mr. Mitchel and who has 
remained his intimate friend ever since: 

“What is a man? He is first of all one who remembers 
his Creator in the days of his youth, when life is young and 
hope is vivid and sorrow is for the most part unknown, no 
less than in his middle life, when temptation assails him 
and hopes are toppling to the ground, or in his declining 
years, when life’s fitful fever is well nigh over. He is one 
who rises above the animal life with all its muddy vesture 
of decay, and, faithful to every known obligation, roams 
in a sphere far above the prison of the complaining multi- 
tude, where he can fix his gaze steadily upon whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are beautiful, whatsoever 
things are good, whatsoever things are honest, and who 
amid the cares and anxieties of a busy professional life 
never loses out of his mind the remembrance of those 
things. 

“The man who is truly worthy of the name is one who 
knows and confesses and practically recognizes that true 
nobility of character is justice crystallized, and that suc- 
cess is duty done effectively and valiantly. Such a man 
habituates himself to untiring fidelity to obscure duties no 
less than to duties that are conspicuous. He is calm and 





bright and self-possessed amid the heat and dust and tur- 


moil of every-day life. He is content with the commenda- 
tion of the Almighty. He is a stranger alike to dishonesty 
and insincerity. He cannot find it in his heart to harbor 
malice, resentment or vindictiveness. Though envious 
calumny may sometimes tip the tongues and pens of others 
in his regard, he does not retaliate in kind. 


“In his living he is upright and unsullied. In his thinking 


he is accurate careful and sufficiently independent to let 
people know that he has a mind and will of his own. If 
he has knowledge he is willing to impart it to others. If 


he has wealth, he is truly charitable to the poor for God’s 
sake,—not to blazon his name upon his contributions, nor 
with smug religiosity and self-satisfaction, to proclaim to 
the gaping multitude that earth is heaven. If he is a man 
in public life, he is dominated by an abiding and never fail- 
ing sense of fairness, honor and highmindedness, remem- 
bering that ‘a public office is a public trust,’ that is to say, 
that political office is conferred and can only be conferred 
for the good of the community, not for personal gain or 
advancement. Tried and true, constant and loyal, if, in the 
performance of his duty as he sees it, he makes mistakes, 
he is willing, in a manner no less human, to acknowledge his 
failures, expecting at the same time that his feilows will 
not, because of the preeminence of his position, unjustly 
deny him the ordinary mercies of mankind. In a word, he 
will always have at heart the best interests of his fellow 
citizens, even ‘were wisdom in the scorn of consequence,’ 
like that most illustrious compatriot of John Mitchel’s 
grandfather, Edmund Burke, the greatest statesman in the 
English-speaking world for two centuries. For it was 
Edmund Burke who, on the hustings in Bristol, in 1780, man- 
fully exclaimed: ‘I did not obey your instructions, but I 
conformed to the instructions of truth and nature and main- 
tained your interest against your opinions with a constancy 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The danger of immoral and carelessly censured moving pic- 
ture shows has already led to special ecclesiastical regulations. 
The German Bishops in their Congress at Fulda have found 
it necessary to issue the following injunctions to the clergy of 
their dioceses: 

1. All children of school age are to be excluded from all 
attendance at public moving picture shows. 

2. Special film presentations for children of every kind who 
are still obliged to attend school are only most rarely to be 
permitted, and under the supervision of the religious in- 
structor. : 

3. Children under six years of age, in as far as they are 
not yet obliged to attend school, must absolutely be excluded 
from all such exhibitions. 

4. The duty of supervising the film presentations is enjoined 
upon the pastor, who must, however, act with the reserve 
becoming his priestly state and enter into an understanding 
with the civil and educational authorities. 

5. The dangers of moving pictures are to be urgently 
brought home to children and adults, in church and school. 





The sixteenth anniversary of the consecration of St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, Melbourne, was celebrated on Sunday, No- 
vember 2. His Grace Archbishop Carr, presided at solemn 
high Mass. The following selection from the discourse of 
the Most Rev. Dr. Mannix is taken from the New Zealand 
Tablet: “It is scarcely more than half a century since Catho- 
lics, here in Australia, were thrown into prison, or publicly 
flogged, for refusing to attend Protestant services. It is 
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hard to realize it, but it is true, that these things happened 
in Australia as late as 1843, and that the foundation stone 
of this Cathedral in which we are assembled was laid in 
1850. The Catholics of Melbourne were then less than 6000, 
even if we count men, women, and children, and the whole 
population of the city was not more than 23,000. But the 
handful of Catholics, in the midst of a hostile majority, in 
a land which, a generation before, had heard the haughty 
threat of the Protestant Governor at Sydney; in a land 
which, only a decade of years before, had heard the lash 
descending upon the bare shoulders of Catholics who re- 
fused to abjure their faith; these pioneer Catholic heroes 
of Melbourne planned this Cathedral, which to-day stretches 
its lordly length across the summit of Eastern Hill. Truly 
there were giants in those days among the Catholics of 
Melbourne. Their courage should be to us an inspiration 
amid the stress and difficulties—light and trivial by con- 
trast—of our own day. Their names should go down in 
honor, as long as this Cathedral looks out calmly, proudly, 
yet with a patient yearning, over the fair city at its feet.” 


Mother Mary Gertrude de Sales Byrne, of the Convent 
of Mercy, Perth, Western Australia, celebrated the diamond 
jubilee of her religious profession on November 21. Mother 
de Sales is a-native of Dublin, and with other postulants 
arrived in Perth in 1851, joining the Community of the 
Order established there as far back as 1846 by Mother Ursula 
Frayne. Mother de Sales has devoted the sixty years of 
her religious life to the noble work of Catholic education 
in Western Australia. 





SCIENCE 


Symptoms of an eruption are showing at Vesuvius. But on the 
flank of the troubled mountain, in the placid pursuit of science, 
the venerable Father Guiseppe Mercalli is engaged in feeling the 
feverous pulse that beats beneath. He says Mass in the tiny 
oratory attached to the Royal Vesuvian Observatory, of which he 
is the director, and in his solitude records his observations. The 
period of repose, he says. is ended. Professor Allessandro Mal- 
ladra is his assistant, an enthusiast who has dared greatly and 
won much knowledge. He descended nearly 1,000 feet into the 
mouth of the volcano last May, took photographs and measure- 
ments and temperatures on the floor of the crater, and will not 
be satisfied till he has spent a day and a night within the jaws of 
the monster. 

In Prof. Malladra’s opinion Vesuvius has by no means entered 
upon her death agony. The neighboring Monte Somma was 
once the true centre of Vesuvian energy, but is now practically 
extinct. This is a sign of “creeping paralysis,” the professor 
says. The vapors arising from Monte Somma at the present 
time are due to the fact that owing to the ordinary outlets of the 
volcano being temporarily smothered with débris, the immensely 
high pressure beneath is finding vent by its more ancient aperture. 
Vesuvius is suffering severely from this restriction, but Prof. 
Malladra gives her “still from 1,000 to 1.500 years of fairly vig- 
orous activity. The old age of a volcano is a very indefinite 
period.” 

With regard to some momentous development in the near 
future, he admits that we may expect an eruption. “Will 
the giant forces underneath the main crater fling out the enor- 
mous masses of old, solidified material that now choke the big 
chimney of the crater? Or will the accumulated gases find out 
the weakest points on the lower slopes and there in dolorous 
pregnancy give birth to new fiery outlets? I personally incline 
to the latter hypothesis. 

“It is not improbable that a fresh crater may form in the near 











vicinity of this observatory. When I was exploring the crater on 
May 14, 1912, I discovered that an enormous rent had been torn 
by earthquake in the flank of Vesuvius. That ominous cleft is 
ten feet wide. Starting from the very top of the crater, near 
Cook’s Upper Station, it runs the entire length of the mountain- 
side from the Atrio del Cavallo right down to the very sea—a 
total distance of over five miles! That ugly rent splits the pop- 
ulous town of Torre del Greco in twain. There’s the danger.” 


OBITUARY 


His Eminence, Cardinal Mariano Rampolla, Marchese del 
Tindaro, Secretary of State, 1887-1903, under Pope Leo XIII, 
and for the past quarter of a century one of the most im- 
portant figures in the government of the Church, died sud- 
denly of angina pectoris, at his residence in Rome, on Decem- 
ber 16. He belonged to a patrician family of Sicily and 
was born at Polizzi, on August 17, 1843. After his studies 
at the Capranica College, he was ordained priest and then 
entered the College of Noble Ecclesiastics at Rome. In 
1875 he was sent as auditor of the Nunciature of Spain, and 
two years later was recalled to Rome to be Secretary of 
Propaganda for Oriental Affairs. Promotion to the titular 
archbishopric of Heraclea, December 1, 1882, and his ap- 
pointment as Nuncio at Madrid followed. During his term 
of office at the Spanish capital he was able to inaugurate 
the settlement of the controversy between Germany and 
Spain concerning the ownership of the Caroline Islands, 
by persuading Prince Bismarck and the Kaiser to accept 
Pope Leo XIII as the arbitrator of the issue. The Pope 
decided in favor of Spain (1885), but with conditions ac- 
ceptable to Germany. This great diplomatic success met 
with speedy recognition, and on March 15, 1887, Pope Leo 
created him a cardinal priest with the title of St. Cecilia. 
He was also made Secretary of State, gn office which he 
held until 1903, when the present incumbent Cardinal Merry 
del Val succeeded him at the election of Pius X. During 
the last decade of the reign of Leo XIII, Cardinal Rampolla 
was the vigorous executive of that Pontiff’s policy in deal- 
ing with the French and Italian Governments in their rela- 
tions with the Church. He was credited with being largely 
instrumental in promoting the diplomatic friendship between 
France and Russia as against the interests of the Triple 
Alliance. At the opening of the Conclave of August, 1903, 
he was the most favored candidate for the succession 
to Leo XIII, and had 29 votes cast in his favor to 21 for 
Cardinal Sarto, the present Pope, when the late Cardinal 
Puzyna interposed with the announcement that another 
candidate would be more agreeable to Austria. The im- 
mediate consequence was an increase of votes for Cardinal 
Rampolla, but the election of Cardinal Sarto followed. Since 
his resignation (1903) as Secretary of State, Cardinal Ram- 
polla has devoted much of his time to the study of archx- 
ology and sacred history in which he was intensely inter- 
ested. He wrote a life of St. Melania which gives an 
authoritative view of the life of the early Christians during 
the time of Pope Damasus. He also held the offices of 
Archpriest of the Basilica of St. Peter; Librarian of the Holy 
Roman Church, and Grand Prior of the Order of Malta. 

The cable states that the Pope was greatly grieved when 
informed of Cardinal Rampolla’s death and said he “was 
one of the greatest men in the Church and had become even 
greater since he retired from state affairs.” In person he 
was tall, slim, graceful and impressive, in every move the 
high bred Italian patrician and exemplary Churchman. His death 
reduces the Sacred College to 56 members and the Italian Cardi- 
nals to 29. 











